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How a typical 2-year old plantation of hevea rubber trees 
appears in the Straits Settlements where a vast acreage is 
cultivated 


be the Third International Exhibition of Rubber and 
the Allied Trades, which will be formally opened next 
Monday at the Grand Central Palace. 

There will be shown samples and stocks of crude rubber of 
every commercial grade representing all the rubber-producing 
countries of the world and several in which rubber raising is 
still in the experimental stages. 

There will be a whole floor devoted to crude rubber, another 
to chemical processes, reclaiming and other secondary subjects 
and still another to machinery, appliances, manufacturing and 
tools used in all branches of the industry. 

During the exhibition, which will extend from September 23 
to October 3, a formal conference of the allied trades with the 
representatives of the rubber industry will be held. 

To the general public the show of crude rubber will probably 
prove the most attractive section of the exhibition. This is 
housed on the balcony floor of the building, designated as the 
third floor. There are two grand divisions, geographically, that 
produce rubber from the automobile viewpoint. South America 
and the Amazon Valley is first and the East Indies and Southern 
Asia, second. Roughly speaking, the bulk of the indigenous rub- 
ber comes from the Amazon valley and the bulk of the culti- 


Me complete in the history of the rubber industry will 
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Entire Industry on View 


Brazil Is By Far the World's Heaviest 
Producer of Automobile Crude Rubber 


vated rubber from Malaya, Ceylon, and the Asiatic countries. 
Africa and Central America also raise some of both kinds. There 
is some cultivated rubber marketed from Brazil and some in- 
digenous varieties produced in the East. 

Brazil, by all odds, is the heaviest producer of crude rubber 
at present. In consequence, its show space is impressive and the 
exhibits go into much detail. The Brazilian show occupies 
nearly half of the floor. Malaya, Ceylon, Hawaii and a score 
of other producing sections are represented with magnificent ex- 
hibits. All told it is estimated that there are in the neighborhood 
190 varieties and grades of crude rubber shown, the whole mass 
weighing over 150 long tons and worth probably $350,000. 

The setting of the Brazilian exhibit is artistic and effective. 
On the walls surrounding the displays of the various states are 
mural paintings showing in panorama scenes along the Ama- 
zon from its mouth to the Peruvian Andes and the Bolivian 
frontier. They depict in pictorial form the country where the 
rubber grows, and spread out before the pictures are great heaps 
of the actual rubber that was grown in the territory shown in 
the pictures. 

One pile of rubber from Manaos, representing the product of 
the State of Amazonas and shown on the north side of the 
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Type of factory for making rubber for shipment to market of the type conducted in British Malaya by hundreds of great estates 



























hall, weighs 30 long tons. The most striking element of the | Somer oF at: 7 : i HUMBER OF 
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islands coarse, in flattened pieces that look something like a ee 
muskmelon that has been stepped on by an elephant; Caucho, 
the product of the castilloa tree, in slabs and balls; Madeira, in 130! 
large biscuits and diversified forms, and numerous other types 
of crude. 
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There will be seen a rubber forest and specimens of trees of 116, ‘ 
all the important types of rubber producers. Tapping, gather- 
ing, coagulating and smoking by all the processes in use will be 
dispiayed. Dr. Chequeira Pinto, inventor of the Pinto process 
of coagulating without smoke, will show the details of his sys- 
tem and its possible effect upon the future of the industry. 

In the section devoted to cultivated rubber, the exhibits of 
Malaya, or the Federated Malay States on the Siam peninsula, 
and those of Ceylon are the largest and most important. ‘The 





product of these two countries is marketed in London under 
the general trade designation of Ceylons. The rubber men of 


Malaya protest against this practice and state that there is a 
considerable difference between their rubber and that grown in 
Ceylon. They hold that the rubber of Malaya is better than 
that of Ceylon and the Ceylon growers take an obviously oppo- 
MUMBL> i a | 


site view. 

The recent fortnightly auction at London disposed of 1,000 
long tons of plantation rubber, setting a new mark for activity 
that will surely be excelled long before the first of the year as ese 
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Packing the crepe according to method used in Perak—Note the difference between this plan and the crudeness of the jungle method 
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shipments are constantly growing heavier. Last year Malaya 
produced 23,914,263 pounds of rubber for export, which is about 
twenty-three times the amount exported in 1906. For 1912 it 
is estimated that the export total will reach 40,000,000 pounds, 
This, of course, includes wild rubber as well as the plantation 
grades. 

The stock from which the cultivated Malaya rubber is grown 
is identical with that in which the Ceylon product had _ its 
source. All the cultivated rubber of the Asiatic fields originated 
from the seeds secretly taken from Brazil by Mr. Wickham 
nearly 40 years ago. 

The main difference between the indigenous and the planta- 
tion rubbers may be found in the method of preparing them 
for market. The wild rubber of Brazil from which up-river 
fine Para is produced is smoked over fires in which palm nuts 
are burned. This imparts certain qualities to the Para rub- 
bers that makes them different from the latex treated in any 
other way. 

The plantation rubber is not smoked in biscuit form. The 
regular process involves smoking, but it is different in many 
respects from that followed by the seringueiros of Brazil. 
After coagulation, which is produced by chemical action in 
many cases, the crepe is hung on racks and smoke from almost 
any kind of green wood is used to give it the finishing touches. 

Opinions differ radically as to details in the methods to be 
used in producing plantation rubbers and to that fact alone 
may be charged the lack of uniformity in the product itself. 
3ut good progress is being made each season to reach such. a 
stage of production that the grades of plantation rubber will be 
uniform. 

At the forthcoming conference this subject is scheduled for 
intimate discussion. 

As it affects the automobile industry, the rubber trade is of 
prime importance. 

Tires form the chief element of expense in motor car opera- 
tion. If the price level of the market should reach a basis of 
$5 a pound for up-river fine, which would mean at least that 
amount for pale crepe from the plantations, the cost of auto- 
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In the foreground are heaps of up-river fine, which is coarse, and in the background heaps of up-river coarse, which Is fine 


mobile tires would boom. If there is an average of 7 pounds 
of first-grade rubber in an automobile tire, the cost of the tire 
to the public would advance tremendously and might reach an 
average of $75 per tire, including tube. 

This would mean an inevitable and crushing check on the 
use of.automobiles, as the cost of operation would then run 
up to 8 cents a mile for tires alone. 

Such an eventuality as $5 a pound for rubber seems im- 
probable in the present view of things, but it should be re- 
membered that in the spring of 1910 the price stood for a time 
at $3.10 a pound and the situation was exceedingly tense. 

The heads of the various big plantation exhibits claim that 
the introduction of the plantation factor in the rubber industry 
has saved the automobile business as a broad, general and com- 
mercial element in civilization. Their reasoning is as follows: 

Leaving aside the question as to how much plantation rub- 
ber is used for tire making, the mere fact that the supply of 
plantation rubber is available for many of the purposes to which 




















How the shipments of Malaya have increased 


Para was formerly put releases a big demand from the Ama- 
zon rubber. 

Prior to the time the plantations came into commercial bear- 
ing on a large scale, the price of rubber advanced under the in- 
sistent demand from the automobile industry. Today that de- 
mand is represented by the annual consumption of 70,000,000 
pounds, or about 31,000 long tons. If the current production is 
90,000 long tons, of which 40,000 come from the Amazon val- 
ley, the size of the automobile demand for rubber becomes im- 
mediately apparent. 

Exerted alone on the Brazilian product, it would send prices 
through the roof and put a period on automobile use. But the 
immense amount of cultivated rubber now coming on the mar- 
ket counterbalances the extra demand and the result is to be 
seen in Para selling below $1.20 a pound. 

Plantation rubber is increasing steadily at the rate of 100 
per cent. per annum and has done so since 1906. The limit will 
only be reached when the labor supply is fully employed to its 
economic capacity. Plantation men state that this will probably 
happen in the measurable future, but that in the meantime the 
system of checks and balances born of the plantations will force 
the price of rubber somewhat lower than the current level. 

They state that rubber can be grown at 50 cents a pound with 
profit under present conditions and that when the labor prob- 
lem is ultimately solved, the cost will only advance a trifle. 

In the meantime the Brazilian government is working vigor- 
ously to increase production by cultivating the different varie- 
ties of rubber trees and by a gigantic system of subsidies. 
Mexico, already a factor in the world’s problem of rubber, will 
certainly swell the total stock; Central America is being ex- 
ploited in this regard also and in the tropical forests of Africa 
the brains and energy of nations are centered in the single 
object of increased production. 

The cumulative effect of all this energy, pointed at one goal, 
will be a tremendous advance in the amount of rubber grown. 

In that view of the situation it might seem that the price was 
due for a severe fall. 

Right there, however, enters still another element of the prob- 
lem. If the world’s rubber production reached 200,000 tons a 
year, the new uses to which rubber will be put will keep the 
price steady, even if it be at a lower level. 

Rubber is used universally by all civilized nations and the 
only reason it is not in use in hundreds of new ways at present 
is that the supply is too small and the price too high for eco- 
nomic service. 
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If the supply becomes greater and the price lower, the uses 
will spread like a prairie fire. 

This must have the effect of steadying prices and make for 
a broad general market. 

From the viewpoint of the automobile industry the aspect of 
rubber is reassuring. 

While exact figures are exceedingly difficult to get, the ap- 
proximate production of the world in 1912 may be estimated 
about as follows: 





Long tons 
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The American tire industry alone accounts for over 16,000 
tons this year. 

Among the- most interesting things to be seen in the crude 
rubber exhibit is the pictorial display. Each section has a 


wealth of photographic beauty and utility. In the Brazilian” 


section, aside from the mural paintings, there are hundreds of 
photographs to show conditions in the jungle, at the collecting 
centers, shipping points and at various stages from the wilder- 
ness to civilization. 

In the Malaya and Ceylon exhibits it is safe to say that next 
to the remarkable showing of the cultivated rubber in all stages, 
the display of pictures will be most attractive. Leonard Wray, 
who is in charge of the Malaya exhibit, shipped in sixteen big 
packing boxes of photographs showing every imaginable phase 
of the rubber industry in his country. Many of the accompany- 
ing pictures for this article were reproduced from the originals 
that hang in the section over which Mr. Wray presides. 

As will be seen from this article, they are different from 
other tropical pictures. They seem to carry with them the 
mysterious air of the Straits Settlements, but they are all new, 
having been taken only a short time before shipment, and show 
actual conditions in that wonderful land. 

According to official reports of 1911 there were 542,000 acres 
in Malaya devoted to the raising of rubber. This year it is ex- 
pected that the total acreage in cultivated rubber will be about 
1,000 square miles. As the trees average rather more than 200 
to the acre, the total number of trees in Malaya would be in 
excess of 14,000,000. When those trees are all in mature bear- 
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Exhibits of crude rubber in one of the Brazilian Sections 


ing, the product of Malaya will reach a stupendous figure, even 
without additional acreage. 

In the pictures an idea is conveyed of selected phases of the 
industry, showing the young plantations, the jungle, road con- 
ditions, mature fields and many other interesting points. 

As far as Africa, Mexico and Central America are con- 
cerned, the showing at the exposition is representative, although 
these countries are not so important from the automobile view- 
point. 

Dr. Walter Strong presides over the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine exhibits. Rubber cultivation in Hawaii is of recent date, 
but it is said that conditions are ideal for it in a considerable 
territory of the archipelago. The trees planted in Hawaii are 
of Brazilian stock and the crude rubber exhibited is similar in 
structure to the specimens shown from Malaya and Ceylon. 
The form of the product is different, as the crepe is pressed into 

(Continued on page 590) 

















Impressive show of Commercial 





Association of Manaos, 30 tons of high-grade crude in giant bescuits as they came from the jungle 
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United States Motor Company 
Awaits Action of Its Creditors 


Court Has Adjudicated Parent and Constitutent Companies as 
Bankrupts—No Court Action Against Sales Offices 


Factories Continue Operating as During the Past 90 Days—Brush and Thomas 
Units Closed—Many Bankers Among Creditors—$5,000,000 Cash 
Required to Rehabilitate the Company 


INCE the establishment of the receivership of the United 
S States Motor Company the affairs of the concern appear 
about as follows: No plan of reorganization has been 
formulated and adopted so far. Until such a plan is agreed upon 
there will be nothing to present to-any underwriter. The terms 
of the agreement will be arranged as quickly as possible, as all 
the factors in the problem realize that if anything is to be done 
it must be done without loss of time. 

While the total indebtedness of the company is $12,200,000, 
nobody in trade circles looks for the dissolution of the com- 
pany piecemeal as a result of the present action. To continue 
the business of the company will require additional capital to the 
amount of $5,000,000, to be raised by either assessment on the 
stock or by the issue of additional securities. 
is a sale under the order of the court. 

All of the manufacturing units, with the exception of the 
Brush company, are continuing in operation practically the same 
as they have been for the last 90 days and the various retail 
selling organizations throughout the different cities are also 
continuing in operation, although the question of ancillary re- 
ceiverships for them is being considered. 


Indebtedness Exceeds $12,000,000 


The situation so far as reorganization is concerned is devel- 
oping slowly. There are two classes of creditors and each class 
is susceptible to division into several subordinate headings. The 
real question of reorganization will undoubtedly turn on the 
agreement or disagreement of the creditors as to participation. 
Summarized, the liabilities of the company may be divided as 


The alternative 
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The total indebtedness is divided into two classes, the first of 
which is represented by commercial paper bearing two indorse- 
ments. The other class has paper with only one indorsement. 
As an instance, it may be cited that the debentures bear only 
the signature of the parent company. Another example of the 
one-signature paper is where one of the constituent companies 
of the United States Motor Company issued a note to secure 
payment for money advanced or goods purchased for its use. 

The two-signature paper consists of notes issued by the parent 
company and indorsed by one of the constituent units, or that 
issued by the constituent company and indorsed by the parent 
organization. 

Practically all of the claims of the merchandise creditors are 
based upon more or less of the one-signature paper. 

In case agreement among the interested parties cannot be 





reached as to the status of the different grades of paper, the 
matter will undoubtedly come within the view of the court for 
definite construction of the claims of each side. At present the 
single major question that must be settled is with regard to 
agreement among the creditors themselves. 

Under the receivership action there are two courses open to the 
company. The first is reorganization under some plan that will 
take care of the creditors and allow the company sufficient 
working capital to manufacture and sell its product. The other 
is a sale under order of the court. 

Regarding the first course it may be said that the company re- 
quires about $5,000,000 additional capital with which to satisfy 
the claims and to furnish working capital. This may be raised in 
two ways, the one by assessment of the present stock and the 
other by the sale of additional securities either to the present 
creditors in payment of their claims or on the open market. 
In the latter case the proceeds could be used to take up the paper. 

The committee which is formulating plans for reorganization 
has not finished its drafting of the proposed plan. Anything 
that has been said so far about the amount of the assessment or 
the method proposed for levying it is branded as premature by 
the committee, nevertheless, the report has been circulated 
throughout the industry and in the financial district that the 
favored plan is for an assessment of from $20 to $25 a share. 

According to recent statements coming from the United States 
Motor Company and the brokers who have made a specialty of 
handling its stock issues in the market, fully half of the stock 
of the company is alleged to be held by the following list of 
stockholders : 

Anthony N. Brady, James C. Brady, J. S. Bache, Caroline W. Astor, 
Benjamin Briscoe, Samuel P. Colt, Frank Briscoe, H. Holbrook Curtis, 
Eugene Meyers, Jr., Thomas F. Ryan, Herbert L. Satterlee, Harry Payne 
— Richard Irvin, John Jacob Astor’s estate and Charles G. Stod- 

If the holdings of this group represents half the outstanding 
stock they would be required to put up $2,300,000 on a basis of 
$20 a share. The complete amount that could be raised would be 
about $4,600,000. If the rate of assessment were $25 a share 
the total proceeds would be $5,750,000. The latter amount would 
be sufficient, in the opinion of those most intimately connected 
with the company, to place it on a sound footing. Naturally, 
there may be some difficulty in executing such a plan as was 
prematurely announced. 

The alternative proposition of issuing new securities for sale 
on the market or in payment of creditors involves a court ad- 
justment as a condition precedent, or a continuance of the com- 
pany as at present, depending upon the terms of the ultimate 
agreement. 

The holders of the two-signature paper feel that they have 
some claim to seniority, but that claim is sharply at issue with 
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the position taken by the holders of the one-signature paper. 
They insist that if there is to be another stock issue that a cer- 
tain proportion of cash shall be paid to them. The smaller fac- 
tion among the creditors is unwilling to take that view of the 
situation unless the same terms apply to them as well. 

If no agreement is reached before the court sale, there are 
still several plans that may be followed to reach a reorganiza- 
tion. The assets may be bid in by a purchaser at auction; com- 
position of the debts might be accomplished on a variety of 
bases, or in the last analysis, the individual assets of the com- 
pany might be disposed of on the block. 

Some form of reorganization is the only result that is seri- 
ously considered, but what it will be depends on a multitude of 
factors. 

W. E. S. Strong and Robert Walker, who were named re- 
ceivers, have also been named as ancillary receivers in each of 
the states where the company operated manufacturing plants. 
There are about forty retail selling companies, located in various 
cities and states, all of which belong to the parent company by 
stock ownership or otherwise and the question of ancillary re- 
ceiverships in all those states is being considered at the present 
time. 

The Engine Company, manufacturer of steam 
engines and automobile parts, specifically running gears, crank- 
shafts and machined parts, has been petitioned in involuntary 
bankruptcy on behalf of local creditors at Providence. The 
company is owned through its stock issues by the United States 
Motor Company. The preliminary hearing of the matter is 
set for September 18 in the United States District Court at 
Providence and if the matter takes its usual course Messrs. 
Strong and Walker will be named as receivers. As an indi- 
vidual corporation, the Providence company is said to be in 
excellent financial shape. 

Except the 


Providence 


srush Runabout Company all the manufacturing 
plants of the United States Motor Company continue in opera- 
tion to about the extent that they have for the past 90 days. The 
receivers obtained an order of court to advance money for the 
payrolls of the various plants from the general funds of the 
company and to make provision for administration. There is 
little activity, however, in any of the plants and there has been 
much less since the last of the 1912 product was completed and 
marketed. 

In last week’s issue of THe AUTOMOBILE a citation from the 
report made by Percy Martin on the various companies stated 
that in Mr. Martin’s opinion the greatest necessity prevailed for 
active operation of the plants, so that their organizations might 
be retained and preserved. Now, it is stated by those most 
closely allied with the project of reorganization, that the ar- 
rangements will have to be made with the utmost speed in order 
to protect all the interests. They are united on the proposition 
that to be effected on 
must be made within 90 days. 

The relations of the United States Motor Company with the 
FE. R. Thomas Motor Company, of Buffalo, have been shrouded 
in more or less mystery for over a year. 


if reorganization is favorable terms it 


The facts in the case 
are that the United States Motor Company acquired practically 
the whole of the Thomas stock about a year ago, exchanging its 
own securities for the certificates of the Buffalo company and 
furnishing some other consideration. 

The ownership of the Thomas company was kept a sort of 
state secret and officially it was denied repeatedly by officers of 
the United States Motor Company during the past year. 

The Thomas company went into the hands of a receiver last 
month after F. R. Humpage, president at that time, failed to 
exercise an option to purchase the company from the United 
States Motor Company. The reason for the failure of Mr. 
Humpage to take over the Thomas was that he was unable to 
float his new securities in the condition of the money market 
or could not obtain the services of an underwriting house to 
handle the 
The capitalization of the Thomas company is $2.400,000, of 


transaction. 
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which $400,000 is 7 per cent. cumulative preferred. The re- 
mainder is common. There is no bonded debt. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Humpage succeeded in getting all the support 
required except $400,000. 

As the Thomas company is now in bankruptcy court, the mat- 
ter of considering it as in any way affecting the affairs of the 
United States Motor Company has not been pressed. 

E. R. Thomas, founder of the company, is a creditor to a 
material amount. 

At the time Judge Charles M. Hough received the bill of 
complaint filed on behalf of the Brown & Sharpe Manufactur- 
ing Company which resulted in the receivership, he noted the 
fact that the main questions involved in the bankruptcy action 
would require the utmost care in unraveling. 

The court commented on the fact that the problems presented in 
the bill of complaint were exceedingly complex and charged the 
receivers to use great pains in reaching the exact facts. Hence, 
all the official statements made to the public have been couched 
in what might be termed glittering generalities. 

No schedules of assets and liabilities have been filed so far, 
but work is being done on their preparation. The banking debts 
of the embarrassed company amount to about $4,200,000, and, as 
is well known, the Central Trust Company figures as the heaviest 
creditor. But the mere fact that it heads the list with claims of 
about $1,400,000 does not mean that it stands to lose that amount 
because each of the aggregate amounts owing to the various 
creditors may represent a large proportion of paper bearing 
two signatures, worth approximately its face value. Thus, the 
lists of creditors that have been published fail to tell the real 
story because they do not show the equities applying to any 
case. 

In the specific case of the Central Trust Company, the propor- 
tion of two-signature paper involved is very high and the same 
might be said for other .banking creditors who require the in- 
dorsement of one of the solvent constituent companies on the 
paper of the parent company, or vice versa, before entertaining 
it as a discount proposition. 

The largest merchandise creditors also adopted this precau- 
tion to a considerable extent, and while the concerns that head 
the list appear to be involved for material sums, the actual fact 
is that they are protected almost as well as the bankers. 


Complete Order of Court 


The formal action of the court is outlined in the appended 
order which declares that the companies are bankrupt, in that 
that they are unable to meet their maturing obligations. The 
order authorizes the receivers to proceed on broad lines to con- 
serve the property and make detailed report to the court. 

The following order has been entered in the United States 
District Court, Southern District of New York, by Judge Hough: 


And now, on this 12th day of September, 1912, this cause came on to 
be heard upen the bill of complaint and the answer of the defendants this 
day filed, admitting the allegations of the said bill, and joining in the 
prayer thereof; upon consideration whereof, 

Now, upon motion of the solicitors for the complainant, and the de- 
fendants by their solicitors consenting thereto, it is 

Adjudged and decreed that the defendant companies and all of them 
are now unable to meet their respective maturing indebtedness and that 
none of the said defendants are or will be able to meet same or any 
substantial part thereof at the maturity of the said indebtedness, or for 
a considerable time thereafter; that the complainant and the other creditors 
of the defendants are without adequate remedy at law and that said 
complainant is now entitled to the relief granted hereby, and that it is 
necessary for the protection and preservation of the respective rights and 
equities of the complainant and all other creditors of the defendants and 
each of them that the properties and business of all of the said defendants 
should be administered as an entirety in this suit through receivers to be 
appointed by this Court, in order that the rights and equities of all of 
the said creditors may be preserved, determined and adjudicated in this 
suit and the property of said defendants and each of them applied to the 
payment of the claims and equities of their respective creditors, pursuant 
to such adjudication as may hereafter be made herein; and that it is 
necessary that receivers of all of the defendants herein and of their re- 
spective properties should be appointed forthwith, with the powers herein 
granted. It is further 


ORDERED, ADJUDGED AND DECREED AS FOLLOWS: 


That William E. S. Strong and Roberts Wialker be and _ they hereby are 
appointed receivers of the defendants, United States Motor Company, 
Alden-Sampson Manufacturing Company, Brush Runabout Company, 


Columbia Motor Car Company, Dayton Motor Car Comnany, and Maxwell- 
Briscoe Motor Company, and each of them, and of all of the properties 
owned or controlled by or in which the said defendants or any of them 
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have any ownership or interest whether such property be real, personal, 
or mixed, of whatsoever kind and description and wheresoever situated, 
including all lands, real estate, buildings, premises, property and appur- 
tenances owned, controlled, leased or operated by the said defendants or 
any of them, and all offices, furniture, fixtures, materials and_ supplies, 
finished product and product in the course of manufacture. books of 
account, records and other books, papers and accounts, cash on hand or in 
bank or on deposit, things in action, credits, stocks, bonds, securities, 
shares of stock in the corporations described in said bill of complaint as 
“selling companies” and ali shares of stock, certificates of equitable inter- 
est and other certificates representing any interest in any property and 
all other securities of whatsoever character owned by the defendant com- 
panies or any of them on or in which they or any of them have any in- 
terest or which they or any of them control directly or in directly, deeds, 
leases, contracts, muniments of title, bills and accounts receivable, rents. 
issues, profits, tolls and income accruing and to accrue, as well as all 
interest, easements, privileges, franchises and appurtenances, and all assets 
and property of every kind, character and description whatsoever; with 
full authority immediately to take possession of and, until the further 
order of this Court, to carry on, manage and operate the said properties 
and to continue the business of the said defendant companies, in their 
discretion, until the further order of this Court, and to exercise the 
authority and franchises of the said defendants, to preserve and protect 
their properties in proper condition and repair, and to perfect the title 
and possession in and to said properties, and in their discretion to employ 
and discharge and fix the compensation of all such officers, managers, agents 
and employees as may be necessary for the proper discharge of their 
duties as such receivers and to make such payments and disbursements 
as may be needful or proper in so doing; to purchase, for cash or credit, 
such supplies, materials or other property as may be necessary or advisable 
in connection with the administration of the property and assets of the 
defendant companies; to sell the product or properties of the defendant 
companies either for cash or on credit, as may be usual or advisable in the 
business of the said companies or otherwise; to collect and receive rents, in- 
come, tolls and profits of the property of all the defendant companies; to 
make, subject to and upon the granting of further orders of this Court, 
such appropriate payments for and on account of accruing taxes, assess- 
ments, interest on mortgages, insurance, ground rents or other necessary 
charges as may be expedient or requisite to preserve the properties and 
assets of the defendant companies or any of them, and subject to and 
upon the granting of such orders, to pay and discharge any current obli- 
gations for labor and like charges as may be decreed by this Court to be 
entitled to priority. It is further 

OrpvERED that said receivers be and they hereby are authorized and em- 
powered to institute and prosecute, defend, compromise or adjust, inter- 
vene in or become parties to such suits, actions and proceedings, at law or 
in equity, including ancillary proceedings in state or federal courts, as 
may in their judgment be necessary or proper for the protection, main- 
tenance and preservation of the property and assets of the defendant com- 
panies, and likewise to defend all suits, actions and proceedings instituted 
against them as receivers or against said companies or any of them, and 
also to appear in and conduct the prosecution or defense of any suits or 
adjust or compromise actions or proceedings now pending in any court 
by or against the said defendants or any of them, the prosecution, com- 
promise or defense of which will in the judgment of said receivers be 
advisable and proper for the protection of the ‘property placed in their 
charge or of the interests and_ rights of creditors and stockholders con- 
nected therewith; and generally to do all acts and things necessary or 
proper to be done to protect, maintain and preserve the properties of which 
they are hereby appointed receivers for the benefit of the creditors and 
stockholders of the defendant companies, with leave to apply from time 
to time, whenever necessary and as they may be advised, for further 
orders from this Court touching all and singular their rights and duties in 
the premises. Said receivers are further authorized to settle with, com- 
promise or adjust, collect from or make allowance to debtors of the de- 
fendant companies and generally to do such things and enter into such 
arrangements, compositions, extensions or otherwise with debtors of the 
defendants as they, the said receivers, may deem advisable. And _ said 
receivers are authorized to enter into such arrangements with or take any 
such action in reference to the affairs of the companies described in the 
bill of complaint as “selling companies” as they, the said receivers, may 
deem advisable, including the power to said receivers to bring actions at 
law or in equity, whether original or ancillary, or otherwise against such 
“selling companies,” and further including the power to said receivers to 
continue to operate or liquidate such ‘“‘selling companies” in whole or in 
part and generally to incur such expenses, make such disbursements and 
do such actions in connection with said “selling companies” as they may 
deem advisable. It is further : 

Orperep that the said receivers keep and maintain all the properties and 
assets of each and every of the defendant companies separate and dis- 
tinct from those of the other defendant companies, and to do such things 
and preserve and keep such records as shall maintain and preserve sepa- 
rately at all times the identities of the respective properties of the respective 
defendant companies and to open and keep separate books of account and 
records for each and every of the defendant companies so as to show at all 
times the separate business transactions of the senarate defendant com- 
panies, and to take and preserve proper vouchers for all payments made 
by them in connection with the discharge of their duties as such receivers. 
It is further 

OrDERED, that the several bonds of each of the said receivers in the sum 
of one hundred and fifty thousand ($150,000.00) dollars, conditioned that 
he will well and truly perform the duties of his office and duly account 
for all moneys and property which may come into his hands, and abide 
by and perform all things which they shall be directed to do, with suffi- 
cient sureties to be approved by a Judge of this Court, be forthwith filed 
with the Clerk of this Court. It is further 

ORDERED AND DecreEeEp, that each and every of the defendant companies 
and each and every of their officers, directors, agents and employees, and 
all other persons, including creditors and stockholders of any of the de- 
fendent companies be and they hereby are required and commanded forth- 
with upon demand of the said receivers, or their duly authorized agent or 
agents, to turn over and deliver, to said receivers, or their duly constituted 
representatives, any and all books of account, vouchers, papers, deeds, 
leases, contracts, bills, notes, accounts, moneys and all other properties 
of or controlled by any of the defendant companies, real or personal, in 
his or their possession or control. It is further. 

OrperRED AND DecreEEp, that the said defendant companies and each and 
every of them and each and every of their officers, directors, agents and 
employees, and all other persons claiming to act by, through, under or for 
said defendants, or any of them, and all other persons, firms and corpo- 
rations, including creditors and stockholders of each and all of the de- 
fendant companies and including all sheriffs, marshals, constables and 
their agents and deputies, and all other officers are hereby adjoined and 
restrained from removing, transferring, disposing of or attempting in any 
way to remove, transfer or dispose of or in any way interfere with any 
of the properties, assets or effects owned by or in the possession of any of 
the said defendants, and all said persons, firms and corporations are here- 
by enjoined from doing any act whatsoever to interfere with the posses- 
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St. Louis Tire Factory 


J A. Swinehart Interested with St. Louis 
Capitalists in $500,000 Concern 
to Make Automobile Tires 


Stock of the Company Is Entirely Subscribed and Factory 
Arrangements Practically Completed 


T. LOUIS, MO., Sept. 16—A factory and distributing station 
for automobile tires is to be established in this city. The 
capital of $500,000 for the new enterprise was raised among St. 
Louisans, except that supplied by J. A. Swinehart, of Akron, O. 
The stock is completely subscribed and the company will prob- 
ably be incorporated sometime this week. It is stated that ar- 
rangements practically have been completed for a building in the 
central part of the city near to automobile row. 

The value of the annual output of the new factory is to be 
$1,000,000, according to the promoters who also stated that raw 
materials can be brought to St. Louis as cheaply as they could to 
Akron and that when the Panama Canal is opened St. Louis will 
enjoy an advantage over any eastern location. Rubber comes 
from South America for the most part and Africa and with the 
opening of the canal could be laid down in St. Louis on attrac- 
tive terms. The new company will feature two products, besides 
making the full line of solid and pneumatic tires and inner tubes. 
The Krots, a solid tire for light delivery wagons and electric 
broughams, will be one of the tires featured. The other fea- 
ture is a new method of making pneumatic tires on a hollow car 
mold, instead of solid car mold with an internal expansion of 
steam to make every thread of the fabric receive the same uni- 
form tension. The new St. Louis factory will be the sixth to 
manufacture solid tires in the United States. 
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sion and management by said receivers of anv of the properties of anv of 
the said defendants or from in any way interfering with said receivers 
in the discharge of their duties or from doing any act to interfere with 
the administration and disposition in this proceeding of the affairs and 
assets of the defendants or any of them, and all creditors and_stock- 
holders of each and every of the said defendant companies, and _ all other 
persons, firms and corporations are hereby adjoined from instituting or 
prosecuting or continuing the prosecution of any pending actions, suits 
or proceedings at law or in equity against any of the said defendant com- 
panies and from levying any attachments, executions or other process upon 
or against any of the properties of any of said defendant companies, or 
from taking or attempting to take into their possession any of the said 
properties of any of the said defendant companies, and from issuing or 
causing the execution or issuance out of any court of any writ, process, 
summons, replevin or any other proceedings for the purpose of impound- 
ing or taking possession of any of the property of any of the said de- 
fendant companies. It is further Wes 

Orperep that the said receivers be and they hereby are directed within 
ten days from the date hereof, to mail to each and every creditor and 
stockholder of the defendant companies as the same may appear upon the 
hooks of the said defendant comnanies, a copy of this order and of the bill 
of complaint herein; such mailing to be in a securely sealed envelope, 
postage prepaid, and to be addressed to the said stockholders and creditors 
of the defendant companies at the last post office address known to said 
receivers and such service by mail is hereby decreed to be due, timely, 
sufficient and complete service of notice of this proceeding upon all such 
creditors and stockholders for all purposes. And it is further 

Orpverep that all such creditors of the said defendant companies and 
each and every of them be and they hereby are directed to file with the 
receivers at their office and place of business, Broadway and Sixty-first 
street, Manhattan, New York City, within sixty days from the date of this 
order, a duly sworn statement of all and any such claims they may have 
or assert against the defendant companies or any of them. Such statement 
shall be verified before any officer authorized to administer oaths by the 
law of the state where said claim is verified, and such statement of claim 
shall, where the same is evidenced by any written instrument, have the 
same attached to it. And it is further ‘ 

OrpEreEp that the said receivers shall on the 28th day of October, 1912, 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon report in the Post Office Building, Borough 
of Manhattan, City of New York, to the undersigned Judge of this Court 
as to the affairs, assets, debts and business of the defendants and at such 
hearing all and any such matters as to the administration, disposition and 
sale of the assets and the affairs of the defendants, or any of them, and 
as to the continuance of the receivership, and as to the continuance of the 
business of the defendants and as to all or any of the matters alleged and 
as to any of the relief prayed for in said bill of complaint as may be pre- 
sented by any parties in interest will be considered, and such further 
orders will be made in respect to any of the said matters, at such hearing 
or any adjournments thereof, as to this Court shall seem proper and 
equitable. 
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Favor Truck Warranty 


Fourteen Members of N. A. A. M. 
Formally Adopt 90-Day Guarantee— 


Few to Accept Stipulations 


1 Year Considered Too Long — Defects Will Show 
Themselves in the Course of 3 Months 


HEN the uniform truck warranty was framed last spring 

and presented to the trade for acceptance, modification 

or denial, it was expected that the response would be immediate 

and practically unanimous in favor of adopting it as a whole. 

As has been outlined, the chief provision of the warranty was 

the specification that its terms covered only 90 days of service, 
or 90 days of ownership in the hands of purchasers. 

There has been some delay on the part of the industry to take 
up the proposition and according to an announcement made pub- 
lic last week by the National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers, fourteen of its members have actually adopted the 
standard warranty. There are thirty-three members of the 
association devoted to automobile truck making, thus leaving 
nineteen to take affirmative action. 

Of the nineteen, five companies have declined to adopt the 
form as recommended, alleging that they do not consider it 
sufficiently liberal in its terms. A few companies want the limit 
taken off as far as time is concerned. 

Outside the association the standard warranty has met with a 
good reception. Fourteen companies have adopted it and nine 
have agreed to adopt it in case a majority favor it. 

The opinion of those who want the 90-day guarantee is that 
I year is too long, because if proper material or workmanship 
is lacking in a particular truck the defects will show within go 








So 
Only Motors Shown to Fire Chiefs 


Denver, Coxo., Sept. 1&8—That gasoline and electric motors have 
almost supplanted the horse as means of propulsion for fire- 
fighting equipment is emphasized more strongly than ever at 
the fortieth annual convention of the International Association 
of Fire Engineers, which opened here yesterday. For the first 
time in history of fire apparatus exhibitions held in connection 
with these conventions, there is not one single piece of horse- 
drawn apparatus shown at exhibit at auditorium. 

Motor equipment has crowded out the horse. Of the $100,- 
000 worth of motor apparatus on exhibition most interest among 
500 fire chiefs was created by the monster Gorham pump shown 
by the Seagrave company. It is claimed that it- will deliver 1,000 
gallons per minute at 20 pounds pump pressure. It has a mul- 
tiple stage centrifugal turbine pump with 165-horsepower, six- 
cylinder motor, Ahrens-Fox combined steam and electric pump 
regulator, steamer on battery front truck. The American La 
France 65-foot aerial gasoline electric four-wheel drive. The 
Webb aerial truck raises the ladder in 4 seconds. It is a four- 
wheel drive gas-electric. 
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Avpany, N. Y., Sept. 16—According to an opinion rendered 
here by Attorney-General Carmody, justices of the peace 
throughout the state must turn over to the state treasurer the 
full amount of fines collected for criminal violations of the law 
in relation to the use of public highways by motor vehicles. 

The question was raised by State Treasurer Kennedy, who 
received the residue of a fine, after deduction had been made 


for statutory fees by Justice Isaac Allen, of Southport, Che- 
mung County. 
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days and that they should be protected from ignorant and care- 
less operation. 

The following tabulation shows the companies that favor the 
warranty as presented: 


Members N. A. A, M. 
Baker Motor Vehicle Co. 
Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Gramm Motor Truck Co. 
Kelly Motor Truck Co. 
Knox Automobile Co. 
Locomobile Co. of America. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Pope Mfg. Co. 

Reo Motor Car Co. 


Non-members 


Auglaize Motor Car Co. 
Brown Commercial Car. Co. 
Chase Motor Truck Co. 
Champion Wagon Co. 
Dorris Motor Car Co. 
Geneva Wagon Co. 
Gramm-Bernstein Co. 
Harwood-Barley Mfg. Co. 
Hatfield Auto Truck Co. 
Kearns Motor Car Co. 
Selden Motor Vehicle Co. Sanford Motor Truck Co. 
United States Motor Co. Stewart Motor Corp. 

The Waverley Co. U. S. Motor Truck Co. 
The White Company Veerac Motor Truck Co. 


In addition to these twenty-eight companies there are four 
members and nine non-members who approve the warranty just 
as it is written and will adopt it if a majority of truck makers 
do so. They are: 


Members 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
Ohio Electric Car Co. 
Walter Motor Truck Co. 
Willys-Overland Co. 


Non-members 


C. L. Barker 

Bowling Green Motor Car Co. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Dayton Auto Truck Co. 

Marathon Motor Works 

Moreland Motor Truck Co. 

Poss Motor Co. 

Sandusky Auto & Motor 
Truck Co. 

H. E. Wilcox Motor Car Co. 


Canadians to Make Tires 


MontTrREAL, Que., Sept. 16—So great has been the growth of 
the automobile tire market that it is now stated on good author- 
ity that the Canadian Rubber Company contemplates erecting a 
large factory for the exclusive manufacture of tires. The fac- 
tory, which, according to the report, is to be built across the 
border, will be equipped with all the modern improvements - for 
the manufacture of rubber tires of all sizes. 

The factory of the Canadian Rubber Company in Montreal 
has been found insufficient to supply the demand, and for a short 
time has not been turning out tires in such large quantities as 
formerly. However, with the erection of a fine new plant on the 
American side, the Canadian Rubber Company intend to make 
a special line of automobile tires and market them in the United 
States. 


Parts 


Nyberg Seeks Hoosier Site 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 16—Henry Nyberg, president of the 
Nyberg Motor Works, Anderson, has confirmed a report that 
the company is negotiating for a factory site in this city, with a 
view to moving its manufacturing plant to Indianapolis. The 
company manufactures the Nyberg line of pleasure and com- 
mercial cars. 

Since locating in Anderson some time ago, the company has 
found the need for expansion, not possible in its present loca- 
tion. For several days negotiations have been under way for a 
site here. ‘It is understood several prospective sites have been 
visited and are under consideration. 


Bankrupt Wins Agency Suit 

Eimira, N. Y., Sept. 16—In the action of the Foreman 
Brothers Electric Company, of Paducah, Ky., which concern re- 
cently went into bankruptcy, against the American Motor Sales 
Company, of Elmira, N. Y., for $25,000 damages for alleged 
breach of contract in that the Elmira motor concern refused to 
allow the Kentucky company to handle its automobiles after the 
insolvent condition of the latter was ascertained, Judge John R. 
Hazel in United States District Court convening in Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., last Saturday, directed the jury to return a ver- 
dict of $1,250 for the Kentucky corporation, which amount was 
deposited at the time the arrangement was made. The Elmira 
automobile firm consented that judgment against it be made 
for the amount of the deposit. 
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Trade News of the Week 


Sales and Advertising Convention Plans 
Are Being Formulated for Big 


Session at Indianapolis 


Crude Rubber Lower as Result of Heavy Offerings at 
Recent Auction—Other News of the Industry 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 16—The convention of salesmen 

and advertising men to be held here October 8-9 will attract 

a big attendance, according to all indications. The movement 

has been endorsed by the manufacturers and arrangements are 
being shaped up for the affair on a major scale. 

A tentative program was outlined at a meeting at the Columbia 
Club, of a committee composed of Homer McKee, advertising 
manager of the Cole Motor Car Company; Paul Richie, repre- 
senting the Marmon; D. B. Williams, advertising manager of 
the American Motor Car Company, and Guy Simon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pathfinder company. 

Representatives from each of the automobile factories in In- 
dianapolis are meeting every night at the Columbia Club to ap- 
point permanent committees and to perfect arrangements for 
the convention. 

W. D. Nesbit, of Chicago, will preside over the convention as 
permanent chairman, according to present plans. An address of 
welcome will be delivered by Charles A. Bookwalter. Among 
the prominent advertising men who will make addresses on sales- 
manship will be Elbert Hubbard, of East Aurora, President Shel- 
don, of the Sheldon School of Salesmanship, John Lee Mahin, 
of the Mahin Advertising Company, Leroy Pelletier, Detroit, 
director of advertising for the Flanders; Martin Kelley, of the 
Fuller Advertising Agency, General Manager Deeds, of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, and General Manager Laskar, of 
Lord & Thomas. 

Those who are promoting the convention believe that 1,000 
automobile salesmen will attend. 

Harry L. Archey, of the Archey-Atkins Company will have 
charge of the automobile parade to be held on Tuesday morning, 
October 8. The addresses by the several speakers on the science 
of salesmanship will be delivered at the afternoon sessions of 
the convention. A “Speedway” dinner, to be served in “laps,” 
will be held Tuesday evening. The Wednesday morning program 
will be given at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. A novelty 
will be an automobile masquerade, the machines being disguised 
with floral decorations. Demonstrations in skillful driving will 
be given on the Speedway track by representatives of local fac- 
tories. 


Crude Rubber Trifle Lower ° 


Crude rubber sagged again during the past week, the move- 
ment being of small proportions. The immense amount of rub- 
ber marketed at the last fortnightly auction was offered at a 
time when the demand was a trifle slacker than it has been and 
the result was a small decline all along the line. Since then the 
receipts have been up to the average and the whole list has fol- 
lowed the downward trend of plantations. Locally the trade 
was quiet but of good size. Manufacturers bought little at first 
hand. The current level is on a basis of $1.16 a pound for up- 
river fine. 


Jonz-Advance Merger Planned 


LouisvitLe, Ky., Sept. 16—At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the American Automobile Corporation, of New Albany, Ind., 
which recently took over the plant of the American Automobile 

Manufacturing Company, a proposition to merge with the Ad- 
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vance Power Company, an automobile manufacturing concern of 
Chicago, was considered this week. The board of directors was 
authorized to do what it thinks best. It is understood that the 
merger will be consummated within the next month and the 
capital stock will be increased from $150,000 to $1,000,000. 

The new concern will be known as the Advance Motor Car 
Company. It is planned to move the Chicago concern to New 
Albany where a 1,000-pound truck with a double friction drive 
to sell for about $400 will be manufactured. A salesroom will be 
maintained at Chicago. It is understood that C. D. Morris, of 
Chicago, president of the Advance Power Company, will hold the 
same position in the new concern. 

At the meeting J. W. Baxter, of New Albany, Ind., was elected 
director in the American Automobile Company, to succeed L. A. 
Soli, Jr., retired. 


Gotham’s Motor Fire Apparatus 


Fire Commissioner Joseph Johnson, of the New York Fire 
Department, includes in his tentative budget for 1913, an item of 
$46,504, for maintenance of the motor equipment of the depart- 
ment. He notes the fact that the department now has fifty-nine 
motor vehicles in service and that eighty-seven more will be in- 
stalled early in 1913. 

The motorization of the New York department so far ex- 
ceeds that of any other city in the world and its completion t 
the last fire-fighting unit will ultimately be accomplished accord- 
ing to the commissioner. 


Oakland Host to Its Managers 


Detroit, Sept. 16—The Oakland Motor Car Company enter- 
tained 125 branch managers, distributors and representatives at 


est te 














Automobile Securities Quotations 


Movements in the market for automobile and accessory securi- 
ties were irregular during the past week. The feature of course 
was the sharp drop in the prices of U. S. Motor common and 
preferred just before and after the receivership was announced. 
The common broke down under small offerings to 50 cents a 
share bid but little stock changed hands at the bottom. The pre- 
ferred sold for $2 a share for a few minutes. Since then, there 
has been a gradual improvement in both issues. The standard 
shares moved within a limited range, the general tone being 
steady. General Motors yielded a fraction in each issue. 
7-—1911— —1912— 
Bid Asked Sid Asked 


Aias-treiem Bubber Co., COM sss cccesieresccmes ‘ 150 175 
Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., pid.....5.....eceecces ei = 95 100 


Aluminum Castings, preferred...............+6 a acl 100 102 
American Locomotive, common..............++ 38 39 43 44 
American Locomotive, preferred...............106 107 108 109% 
Chalmers Motor Company....... Bro eae: Baad «aie a 148 155 
eee le ae a ee arr 5 10 13 16 
Conacisdated BR. FT. Giis Bis ccc cicsiswccesive airs 20 50 60 
Diamond Rubber Company..........-...seeee% a 2 Ef ae 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, com................179 181 275 280 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, pfd...........ceses. 105 107 107% 108% 
ee Oe ee On Meee OP Oe ee ere re en a 99 100 
General Motors Co., common.............s00% 42 43 38 39 
General Motors Co., preferred................ 80 82 79% 81 
B. F. Goodrich Co., common (old)............243 245 78 79 
B. F. Goodrich Co., preferred (old)........... 118% 11934 109% 109% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, com................230 240 333 337 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, pfd 2 te ee 105 107 107 108 
Hayes Manufacturing Company............... ays aa : G95 
International Motor Co., com................. ate we 26 2742 
International Motor Co., pid... .cccsccccccccsss Be aa 83% 8414 
Eeerer BEGGS COUNMREG . 6 occ ck cc cc wise devises i oe 43 50 
eer Meer COMOREE. 6. 00.66 0s cbtiacaiccccuses ws ar 135 150 
Packard Motor Company, pfd............ees- aa - 105% 107 
Peerless Moator Company... ccc iccccesccccvcses a as 115 120 
Pope Manufacturing Co., com.........cceecee 42 46 36% 38 
Pape Manutacturimg C6... 980.6. 0s cccncccwes 72 77 72 74 
Reo Motor Truck Company....... ....ccccees 84 10 914 10% 
Red Mater Car Compa oo 666s sce bceccccceens 234% 25 22 24 
Studebaker Company, common................ wae a 424 42% 
Studebaker Company, preferred............... ee oa 94% 96% 
ae Ce ee, rr ie a 98 100 
Rubber Goods Company, Com... ......cccsecees 85 95 100 105 
Rubber Goods Company, pid........cccccscses 100 105 107 110 
U. S. Motor Company, common............... 30 32 1 1%4 
U. S. Motor Company, preferred.............. 70 71 6 7 
White COMpany, PFOTELTOR . 6.0.0 ice cceveernees és ae 107 109 
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the factory last week. A banquet was tendered the visitors on 
Saturday evening at the Pontchartrain while in the afternoon the 
factory was inspected and plans for the coming season were dis- 
cussed. 


The following were among those present: 


J. W. Martin, Minneapolis; H. L. Hornberger, San Antonio, Texas; 
H. L. Leech, Philadelphia; L. F. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; M. D. Stone, Nash- 
>. Tenn.; J. G. Kreig, ‘Oskaloosa, ia: C. EL. Barnes, Birmingham, Ala.; 
H. Sperring, St. Louis, Mo.; W. HH. Head, Omaha, Neb.; W. J. Sutcliffe, 
ect g ie aS Shambaugh, Kansas City, Neb.; Theodore Brinkman, 
Kansas - Mo.; R. R. Hall, New York City; C. ’ Briggs, East Orange, 
i EF Weidman, Jersey City, N. J.; R. J. Henderson, Toronto, Ont.; 
Go, Wildhack. Indianapolis, Ind.; C. W. Tremain, Fort Dodge, i - c. 
Turner, New York City; Dean Schooler, Des Moines, Ta.; Stone, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; L. W. Smith, New Haven, te G =. icdeane “Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Frank 0’ Dell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W Cameron, Dallas, Tex.; Will 
Tracey, Detroit; J. F. Montgomery, au | 7 Wood, Cleveland, ©.; 
me Wadsworth, Chicago, Ill.; J. F. Walsh, Boston, Mass.; W. C. Gray, 
Buffalo, N. a Frederic Eaton. Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. A. Creek, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; H. og Cedar Rapids, Frank Remsen, Atlanta, Ga. 
President Thonn Neal, General es ~“¢ompany, G. E. Daniels, J. 
Eccleston, F. H. Berger, E. H. Tinsman, J. H. Newmark, T. W. Wilson, 
L. P. Stone, H. H. Thatcher, H. A. Bauer, J. S. Hull, T. D. Culberhouse, 
A. N. Greene, H. R. Voit, N. E. Wahlberg, F. O. Ronk and B. 
Alexander. 


Price as Bar to Synthetic Rubber 


Dr. Carl Duisberg, director general of the Farbenfabriken 
Company, of Elberfeld, was one of the principal speakers at the 
session of the Eighth International Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry in New York, Monday, and in treating the subject of 
synthetic rubber, stated that in his opinion while the production 
of synthetic rubber has been attained from the viewpoint of 
chemistry, it is still a long way in the future as a commercial 
possibility. 

He has used automobile tires made of the substance and said 
that he had traveled 4,000 miles upon them. Price and other 
factors as well are the main reasons for the delay in synthetic 
rubber reaching a commercial level, according to Dr. Duisberg. 
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Market Changes for the Week 

Few materials changed their prices during the past week de- 
spite the fact that a satisfactory degree of activity prevailed 
throughout the market. Tin rose $.12 per 100 pounds. Steel, 
copper and lead remained at their old quotations, that of beams 
and channels being nominal during the latter half of the week. 
Cottonseed oil declined $.20, gradually decreasing in price 
throughout the week and closing at $6.16. Up-river declined 
during the week $.02 owing to lack of trade. 








Week’s 
Material Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Change 
Antimony, 
St Mihis sess 07% 07% 07% 07% 07% 07% 
Beams and 
Channels, 
106: Ths....0.5<: cern shaebcs veces genase 251% 2.50% 
Bessemer Steel, 
Pittsburgh, 
RRNRY os fou Sore ot 4.00 4.00 4.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
( opper 
Elec., Ib 1711/20 .1% 17! 173 UF 42/20. 8T TODO eases 
C op per, Lake, 
Re ee 17% 175% 17% 17% 17 17% 
G neal Oil, 
August, bbl... 6.4¢ 6.45 6.45 6.42 6.36 6.16 — .20 
Cyanide Pot- 
a Set “ae 19 19 19 .19 19 19 
Fish Oil 
(Menhaden) 33 oo Be ae ae a 
Gasoline, Auto, 
200 gals. @. .21 wi 21 21 ae 21 
Lard Oil, 
| ra 685 8&5 85 85 85 re et 
Lead, 100 Ibs.. 5.125 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.10 — .02! 
Linseed Oil. 69 69 69 .69 .69 .69 ous 
Open-He: arth 
Steel, ton...25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Petroleum, bbl., 
Kansas 
i .70 .70 .70 70 .70 .70 
Petroleum, bbl 
Pa. crude... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Rapeseed Oil, 
refined ..... .68 .68 .68 .68 .68 .68 
Rubber, Fine 
Up-river Para 1.17 1.16 1.16 1.16 rane 1.15 - .02 
Silk, raw Ital ...... 4.15 sec 4.15 
Silk, raw Japan .... 3.771% 3.77% 
Sulphuric Acid, 
60 Beaumé.... .99 .99 99 .99 .99 .99 ie eenes 
Tin, 100 Ibs...48.50 48.88 49.25 49.25 49.75 48.6214 + 42% 
Tire, scrap.... .09% 09% .09%% 09% .09%% 09% : 
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Britons Planning Reprisals 
Consider $25,000,000 Company to Check 


American Invasion of England and 
a Protective Tariff 


Alco Truck Scales Sierras and is Now’on Last Leg of Tour 
to Pacific Under Capacity Load 


ONDON, Sept. 18—Representatives of nearly a score of Brit- 
ish motor car makers determined at a meeting held here to 
form a manufacturing company capitalized at $25,000,000 to man- 
ufacture low-priced cars in the United Kingdom to compete with 
the present cars of American manufacture. S. F. Edge, Lord 
Montagu, of Beaulieu, and the Duke of Westminster took lead- 
ing parts in the discussion which grew out of the invasion of 
3ritish territory by the American manufacturers. 

The concrete purpose of the company will be to make cars that 
can be sold for from $1,000 to $1,250 that will compare with pres- 
ent American cars of like prices in service and. appearance. 

In addition, the manufacturers under the leadership of the 
Duke of Westminster will ask the British government to impose 
a prohibitive tariff on American automobiles. 

In urging protective action, Lord Montagu said that he could 
not denounce the American cars as cheap and bad, because he 
knew them to be cheap and good. 

The conclusions of the meeting were that the formation of a 
great British company might check the sale of American cars in 
3ritain and that the right kind of a tariff would stop impor- 
tation. 


Alco Truck Mounts Sierras 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Sept. 1&8—The Alco transcontinental truck, 
bearing a 3-ton load from Philadelphia to a consignee at Peta- 
luma, arrived at the capital of California yesterday after crossing 
the crest of the Sierra-Nevada mountains. The final climb over 
the continental backbone required the surmounting of a grade 
that averaged 20 per cent. for over 2 miles. The crew presented 
a letter from the Governor of Pennsylvania to Governor John- 
son and the arrival in Sacramento was marked by numerous offi- 
cial functions and celebrations. 

The schedule calls for the truck to make the run to San Fran- 
cisco today and the final stage of the journey to Petaluma, which 
lies north of that city and across the Golden Gate will be made 
on Friday. 

At San Francisco a big demonstration has been prepared and 
the crew will be tendered a typical San Francisco welcome. The 
detailed facts and figures covering the whole run are to be pre- 
pared immediately showing, in addition to the usual facts, the 
cost per motion minute of operation from end to end. 


Ward Bids $40,000 for King Assets 


According to announcement made by Sidney S. Meyers, at- 
torney for the merchandise creditors of the King Motor Car 
Company, of Detroit, Artemus Ward, one of the heaviest credi- 
tors of the embarrassed concern; has made a formal offer of 
$40,000 for the property of the company. Mr. Meyers says that 
he will recommend that the offer be accepted. In case such a 
basis of settlement is reached the dividend to the creditors will 
amount to about 17 per cent. 

Should the deal be consummated on the basis of Mr. Ward’s 
offer, it is not certain about the future activities of the company. 
Tt has been suggested that the work undertaken by the factory 
shall be continued under the new order of things as heretofore 
conducted. 
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Milwaukee's New Course 


Promoters Have Had to Rush Prepara- 
tions for the Big Races But Track Is 
Rapidly Rounding Into Shape 


Compares Very Favorably With the Savannah Course on 
Which the Contests Were Staged Last Year 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., Sept. 16—For the first time away 
M from their native heaths, the grand prix of the Automo- 
bile Club of American and the William K. Vanderbilt, 
J., cup will be contested for in the Middle West next week overa 
brand new 8-mile road circuit in the town of Wauwatosa, Mil- 
waukee County, Wis., provided by the Milwaukee Automobile 
Dealers’ Association. In keeping with custom, the M. A. D. A. 
has hung up two additional trophies which are bound to become 
of international note, the Col. Gustave Pabst trophy and the 
Wisconsin Challenge cup, deeded by Milwaukeeans for the light 
and medium car events. The program of this great cup com- 
petition will be: 

Friday, September 20—The first race for the Col. Gustave 
Pabst trophy at a distance of approximately 205 miles, and the 
first race for the Wisconsin Challenge trophy at a distance of 
164 miles. 

Saturday, September 21—The eighth annual competition for 
the William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., cup at a distance of 287 miles. 

Monday, September 23—The fourth race for the Automobile 
Club of America’s gold cup, the grand prix, at a distance of 
402 miles. 

For this, the first international racing competition in the very 
heart of the American continent, as convenient of approach 
from the Pacific as of the Atlantic Coast and intervening ter- 
ritory, the promoter, the M. A. D. A., has hung up $20,250 in 
gold coin to supplement the valuable gold cups as prizes. The 
grand prix alone will be accompanied by a purse of $10,000 in 
gold, one-half of this going to the winner. The winning of the 
Vanderbilt will bring to the victorious car and driver a purse 
of $3,000, given by the association, while $1,000 is offered to the 
winner of both Pabst and Wisconsin Challenge cups. The M. A. 
D. A. has gone previous promoters one better by offering a 
fourth cash prize in every event, and has in addition tacked a 
fifth prize in the grand prix competition. 


Unlimited Speed Possibilities 


pproximately $25,000 has been distributed over a little 
more than 8 miles of the finest country highways to be 
found in the vicinity of Milwaukee, forming a cup race course 
which, although entirely new, should have unlimited possibili- 
ties of speed, at the same time offering opportunity for spectacu- 
lar work to satiate the hunger of the thousands of newly-made 
road racing enthusiasts whose knowledge of cup competition 
has been gained from reading the accounts of the Long Island 
and Savannah races of past years. 
Friday was set as the day for the opening of the course 
to the drivers for first practice. This leaves but four days of 





practice running, but the crack pilots already here believe this . 


sufficient, as all who run in the last three events will have two 
additional days for tuning up. 

The M. A. D. A. was obliged to go at break-neck speed to 
complete the course in the desired shape by Friday of last week. 

The measures of protection and safeguarding are better than 
at any previous road racing carnival. Thirteen companies of 
militia, taken from the First, Second and Third Wisconsin 
Infantry, National Guard, will alternate in police duties on the 
3 days of racing. Sheriff Arnold, in whose police jurisdiction 
the town of Wauwatosa lies, will be on hand with 100 special 
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sworn deputies, while Chief of Police John T. Janssen, of Mil- 
waukee, has provided a squad of 100 uniformed policemen 
taken from the regular city patrol force. The militiamen will 
be clothed and equipped as for actual warfare, and will bivouac 
on the infield of the course during the period from Friday 
until Tuesday. They will number 1,050 men, divided into three 
squads, one for each day. 

There will be accommodations for all who come, even if the 
crowds outnumber 150,000. The Milwaukee Automobile Club, 
which will act in one of the principal roles of entertainers, is 
prepared to provide board and room for several thousand visi- 
tors on its 4-acre clubhouse grounds, 4 miles from the center 
of the city. Invitations have been issued to every member of 
the A. A. A. to partake of its hospitality during race week. 

Construction of the grandstands, judges’ stands, press tower, 
bleachers, the pit sections, and other building work was begun 
Sunday morning. The start and finish line is on Burleigh 
street, midway between the North and South Fond du Lac 
roads. The grandstands will be on the south side of the home- 
stretch, the pits being directly in front of the box sections, on 
the right-hand side of the drivers. The judges’, press and ad- 
ministration buildings will be on the north side. 


Four Straightaways Form Course 

he Wauwatosa course, on which the races will be run, is a 
quadrangle lying within the township of Wauwatosa, 
Milwaukee County, Wis. Four straightaways, each pair ap- 
proximately parallel, all of them as straight as an arrow, have 
been selected to form the cup course. While most of the road 
racing courses of America and Europe have either touched or 
passed through a town or city, the Milwaukee course is the first 
which actually touches, at any point, the city limits of a large 

metropolis, such as Milwaukee is with its 410,000 inhabitants. 

The course runs due northwest from City Limits turn for a 
distance of approximately 3 miles along North Fond du Lac 
road, an old military trail which formed the principal exit from 
the settlement of Milwaukee 75 years ago. 

The turn from Town’ Line into South Fondy is a hairpin, the 
inside of the round before it was touched being a bare 45 de- 
grees. This was considerably increased by cutting away a 
triangle of 45 feet, but with the improvement it will form the 
most difficult curve of all to be negotiated. 

In comparison with the Savannah course, over which the 
grand prix has been run several times, and the Vanderbilt cup 
for the first time on Thanksgiving Day of 1911, the Milwaukee 
course looks very good. It is only one-half as long, or 8 miles 
against 17. Instead of winding about in a tortuous circuit, as 
the Savannah course does, Milwaukee has a four-legged speed- 
way that is almost a parallelogram, all sides of which are 
straight. The famous Waters road straightaway at Savannah 
offers nothing better than the North Fond du Lac road stretch 
at Milwaukee. 

In reconstructing the roads used for the Vanderbilt course 
the Milwaukee Automobile Dealers’ Association called upon the 
Wisconsin State Highway Commission for the services of its 
engineering staff and experts. In this manner it has been pos- 
sible to build approximately 8 miles of uniform highway—uni- 
form as to width and uniform as to construction. The two long 
straightaways have been good macadam roads for years. The 
two short stretches were plain dirt roads. 

The Milwaukee course was constructed with a view to the 
holding of the international road races upon it for a period of 
3 years, beginning with 1912. The contracts between the prop- 
erty owners and the M. A. D. A. are for that length of time. 

Cuicaco, Sept. 16—The Chicago Motor Club has undertaken 
the promotion of the most sensational reliability ever carded in 
this country—a trip around Lake Michigan, a journey which 
has been made only by a few cars and which is expected to 
produce interesting results. Part of the way is through almost 
virgin territory, and especially in the wilds of Michigan and the 
northern part of Wisconsin the going will be far from easy. 
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Painting the 1913 Car 


Improved Systems of Putting Machines 
Through the Shop More Quickly— 
New Colors in Vogue 


Drying Room Is Now An Important Factor in the Up-to- 
date Automobile Paint Shop 


NLESS all signs fail, the automobile painter is to be the 
U man of the hour during the coming year. His im- 
portance as a factor in the automobile industry has of 
increased enormously. His services have become indis- 
pensable. He is recognized as both an artist and as an artisan. 
In handling the new styles and designs of automobiles which 
the coming year promises to disclose, his work will be more 
critically examined and studied than ever before. 

Finer colors are to be employed in larger variety. 
face treatment, therefore, must follow. A higher grade of fin- 
ishing will be called for. Other details scarcely less important 
will demand attention, so that, taken all in all, the selling value 
of the 1913 car is largely in the hands of the painter. 

Quicker systems of putting the car through the paint shop— 
speaking now of both new and old work—are now in vogue. 
Pure raw linseed oil and white lead were 
nounced the invincible mediums through which the best and 
finest class of painting could be developed. Oil was pronounced 
by no less an authority than Dr. Dudley, late chenist of the 
Pennsylvania. Railroad, as the life of the paint. It is largely, 
and with reason, so regarded today. But there has been a read- 
justment of the quantity used. A new order of pigment and oil 
combination has come into being. It has been found that with 
a reduced quantity of both oil and lead, the demand for quicker 
results, without sacrificing a necessary measure of durability, 
may be well satisfied. 


Less Oil Is Used As a Binder 


late 


New sur- 


for many years pro- 


use of metal bodies for automobiles has served to de- 


i Gis 
velop quick ways of painting and finishing such 
faces. 


sur- 
Less oil as a binder for the primary coatings is one of 
the time-saving items connected with the painting of the alumi- 
num or sheet steel body. The oven, or drying room, which is 
coming to be an important adjunct of the automobile paint shop, 
is also serving to facilitate and quicken the system of painting. 
These rooms need not be classed as ovens or hot rooms. Cor- 
rectly they are drying rooms. They are, first, close rooms from 
which, except during periods of ventilation, the outside air is 
excluded, and into which it is possible to introduce a volume 
of dry, hot air sufficient to hasten the drying of all paint and 
varnish mediums. This is the main mission of the drying room. 
There are heating or drying ovens in use which at a tempera- 
ture varying from 125 degrees to 300 degrees practically bake 
the paints and varnishes onto the surface. 

With the simple heating or drying room, conditions and re- 
sults are so modified that no doubt need he entertained as to the 
outcome of the work produced by the quicker method The 
drying room merely expels the major portion of the naturally 
prevailing moisture through the introduction of the dry, warm 
air, making it possible to get any part of a coat of paint or var- 
nish dry in a comparatively short time. 

In the automobile paint shop efficiency has been increased and 
will doubtless be further increased by making specialists of the 
men employed. In other words, a certain man or number of 
men do the varnishing of the car bodies; still other men at- 
tend to the chassis; certain men put on color and create color 
combinations; others work up the surface, putting on the rough 
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coats, sandpapering, rubbing roughstuff, etc. By thus _special- 
izing a given amount of work is produced at less cost. Of 
course, this specializing plan can only be worked out where 
the business is large enough to employ several men and: to per- 
mit of a systematic and uniform daily output of work. 

For roadsters and the lighter-weight touring cars the lakes 
of dark, rich shades are to be popular. What may be known as 
Manhattan red promises to be a favorite. It is a vivid but 
beautiful red and is produced by first mixing 2 parts: Indian 
red with one part English vermilion, reducing with pure turpen- 
tine, and applying to the surface. Over this ground apply two 
coats of No. 40 carmine, using for the second coat 1-2. ounce 
of carmine in a full pint of elastic rubbing varnish. Empire 
State red is produced by mixing one part No. 40 carmine with 
two parts English vermilion. Lay this combination over a 
peachblow color. For the second coat of the red mix 3-4 ounce 
of the pigment in one pint of varnish. Either one of the 
above colors appear to fine advantage if striped with lines of 
gold and black, or simply with lines of black. 

Motor car red may be made by glazing the Empire State 
red with No. 40 carmine, which heightens and intensifies the 
effect. Of the lakes pure and simple, there are three or four 
which are about certain to get the popular vote. These are 
purple, scarlet, crimson and Munich lake. They require fine 
surfaces and perfect ground or preparatory colors. 


Colors Should All Be Durable 


ce buyers and owners who are particular about the colors 
employed should get assurance from the builder or 
painter as to the quality of the colors, both preparatory and 
final, used. These wonderfully handsome lakes are of little 
value unless durable. The scarlet lake is seen best over a 
ground of English vermilion. Munich lake may be used over a 
deep wine color, and crimson lake needs a deep red ground 
color. A plain black ground is about right for purple lake. All 
the lakes require a delicacy of treatment not usually applied to 
the less transparent pigments. Surfaces cannot well be too 
nice for them, and the greatest care must be exercised in bring- 
ing the colors along until they are finally safe under varnish. 

Deep, rich greens and blues are to lead during the coming 
year as panel colors for the heavier type of car. In this prolific 
family of colors the old favorites remain sure and steadfast 
in the affections of the car users. Brewster, Merrimac, Quaker 
and olive green are really as beautiful as any of the greens can 
well be. They are strong and permanent colors and under at- 
tractive striping colors, such as gold, black, ivory white and 
carmine, they are unsurpassed. Automobile buyers at the com- 
ing New York shows may with profit, and a promise of future 
satisfaction, give these dark, noble green colors due considera- 
tion. Likewise the blues are to be seen in all their glory dur- 
ing next winter and the season following. 

Ultramarine blue, transparent, but rich in color, requires a 
very good ground for best display. Dark brown or plain black 
are, in fact, exceedingly good colors over which to coat the 
ultramarine blue. Blues are colors hard to develop in the full 
purity of their original shade. Clear rubbing varnish applied 
over blue practically ruins its color purity. Over the blue, as 
developed on the surface, apply two coats of rubbing varnish, 
for good work, using a couple of ounces of blue to each pint of 
varnish. By this practice the tone and purity of the color are 
maintained. Rub these coats with flour pumicestone and water 
and put the finishing coat of varnish directly over this. In this 
way magnificent blue surfaces have been turned out of New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston paint shops for some time past. 

Automobile buyers may also with profit study the charms of 
Richelieu, automobile, Twentieth Century, and cobalt and royal 
blue. Russian body blue offers something unusually fine for 
touring car panels. 

Then there are the grays—automobile, battleship, cadet, 
Howard and Hudson gray—all strikingly handsome and all 
cool and clean and remarkably effective. 
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Advanced Type of Hydraulic Drive, With Important Improvements, When Applied 
To a Motor Truck By Noted Designer Results in Radical Departures 


Exemplifying Practical Difficulties—German Automobile Finance 


YDRAULIC Motor Truck Transmission—Dr. Hele- 
H Shaw, of England, well known from his connection with 
the development of British steam trucks and gasoline 
motor trucks since the inception of the industry relating to this 
class of vehicles and more widely known as identified with the 
multiple disk clutch bearing his name, has devised an hydraulic 
transmission mechanism which has been used successfully for 
operating the steering gear of ships, particularly in the case of the 
Diesel motor ship Selandia, and also for actuating the working 
elements in cranes, presses and machine tools with intermittent 
action. For training guns on shipboard this mechanism has also 
been found useful. It has been applied to the driving of motor 
trucks, and for this purpose the relations between its various 
parts have taken the forms shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions which are reproduced after Engineering of London. 

The principal elements are (1) a pump transforming the rota- 
tion of the gasoline motor shaft into a movement of fluid under 
pressure in one channel and a return movement of fluid under 
suction in another channel; (2) conduits taking the fluid to the 
driving wheels of the vehicle and back to the pump; (3) an hy- 
draulic motor in each of the driving wheels transforming fluid 
pressure into rotation of the wheel and sending the fluid back to 
the pump; (4) a system comprising an oil tank, pipes and valves 
and an auxiliary pump for gathering the fluid which leaks from 
the mechanism and returning it to the latter and (5) a control 
mechanism for varying the pump stroke and thereby starting, 
reversing, braking the vehicle, or changing the gear ratio of the 
transmission. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are diagrams indicating the principle of the 
pump. A disk-like body with seven radial cylinder bores can be 
rotated directly from the motor shaft and turns upon a fixed 
shaft which is placed in continuation of the motor shaft and is 
formed with two lengthwise bores P and Q connecting with an 
upper and a lower port cut crosswise into the shaft just in line 
with the middle of the cylinder disk where short ducts lead to the 
bottoms of the cylinder bores. Pistons for the cylinders are 
pivoted each in a so-called slipper block, all of which blocks are 
formed with relatively long curved sliding surfaces and placed in 
a ring-shaped guide, spaced apart in this ring by the pistons be- 
ing held in alignment with their respective cylinders. The guide 
ring itself is free to revolve, being mounted upon roller bearings 
in a frame, and the frame can be moved horizontally to either 
side within the casing which encloses the whole mechanism, be- 
ing mounted between parallel guide bars formed upon the in- 
terior walls of this casing. The diagrams, Figs. 1 and 2, do not 
show the roller bearings or the sliding frame, but the handles 
EE symbolize the horizontal lateral motion which can be given 
to the ring-shaped guide. When the latter is held concentrically 
with the cylinder disk, as in Fig. 1, it is evident that cylinders, 
pistons and guide ring can all be revolved together without caus- 
ing the pistons to move in the cylinders, and the fluid in the bot- 
_tom portions of the cylinders, as well as in the ports and the 
conduits P and Q, remains at rest. This is thus the neutral posi- 





tion of the gear. But, when the ring-shaped guide is pushed to 
one side, as in Fig. 2, some of the pistons are pulled outward in 
their cylinders while others are pushed in. When now the cyl- 
inder disk is rotated in the direction of the arrow, the cylinders 
will draw fluid from conduit P while they are filling up and will 
force fluid into conduit Q while they are discharging. They 
will be drawing when passing above the line EE and discharging 
below this line, and it is evident that the cylinders must be in 
connection with the upper port in the fixed shaft all the time 
while they are causing suction, as well as with the lower port 
when expelling the fluid, and both these ports must, therefore, be 
large enough to be in connection at the same time with one-half 
of the total number of cylinders. As the cylinders are not free 
to work while passing the bridge of metal. separating the two 
ports, and a certain excess resistance is set up under this condi- 
tion, an odd number of cylinders is preferable to an even num- 
ber which would bring two cylinders opposite the bridge at the 
same time. 

It is notable that the pumping action remains the same whether 
the ring-shaped guide revolves in its roller bearings or the blocks 
in which the ends of the pistons are pivoted revolve slidingly in 
the ring-shaped guide. Tests of the efficiency of the mechanism 
in two different forms have shown, however, that the freedom of 
the guide ring to revolve greatly assists the blocks to move with 
those speed variations which are forced upon them by the equable 
speed of the cylinders in conjunction with the eccentric arrange- 
ment.of the piston pivots. In other words, in practice, the guide 
ring revolves and the blocks move a little forward and then a 
little backward in the guide ring at each revolution. 

The exact arrangement of the mechanical parts mentioned is 
shown in Fig. 3, which represents a vertical cross-section through 
the axis of the motor shaft, and of the fixed shaft as well. The 
sliding frame shows only at TTTT. RR and RR are the two 
roller bearings mounted in it and in which in turn is mounted 
the ring-shaped guide U marked in full black. It will be noticed 
that this guide is made in two halves bolted together, and is pro- 
vided with flanges affording complete guidance for the blocks S 
in which the piston pivot pins D are journaled. The motor shaft 
A, it is seen, is coupled to one end of the hub of the cylinder 



































Figs. 1 and 2—Diagrams of the general working principie in Hele- 
Shaw rotary pump 
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body C by a conical joint secured by a nut and is separated by 
a small interval, which is utilized as a lubrication channel, from 
the fixed shaft, with the bores P and Q, which is hardened and 
ground to a close tunning fit in the rest of the hub of the cyl- 
inder body. 

It is also noticed that the cylinder body is formed with exten- 
sions between the cylinder bores, as indicated in the lower part 
of the drawing, and that these extensions serve to limit the pos- 
sible motion of the blocks S, so that after all in the practical con- 
struction provision is made for compelling the guide ring to re- 
volve in its roller bearings rather than having the blocks free to 
slide around in the guide ring. Two slots in the outer portion 
of cylinder walls, in conjunction with suitable shaping of the 
blocks S allow the pivot pins to get nearer to the center of the 
mechanism than would be possible without them, thus making 
for compact design as well as improved guidance of the blocks 
in the guide ring. 

The rear of the exterior casing is screwed upon the fixed shaft, 
with a simple washer separating it from the cylinder body, and 
at its front the casing is formed to receive a ball-bearing G in 
which the hub of the cylinder body revolves, and protection 
against leakage of fluid from this ball-bearing is sought by means 
of a conical flange clasping the motor shaft in a packed joint, 
which seems to be the only joint of this kind in the pump 
mechanism. 

When the sliding frame is pushed over to one of the side walls 
































Fig. 3—Axial cross-section of a Hele-Shaw rotary pump as applied 
to the driving of motor trucks 


of the casing, giving the guide ring its maximum of eccentricity, 
the pump will of course be in adjustment for working with full 
stroke. Any intermediate position of the sliding frame gives a 
shortened stroke and therefore a slower circulation of the fluid 
and a lower gear ratio. By pushing the sliding frame across to 
the other side of the casing, the direction of the fluid movement 
is reversed. Q becomes the suction channel and P the pressure 
channel. The pump is then in adjustment for reverse driving. In 
practice the reverse is limited to a low gear ratio by limiting the 
movement of the control lever, Fig. 7. 

It has been found that when a pump of this construction works 
at high speed and full stroke a noise is produced which is caused 
by hydraulic shock taking place each time a cylinder is put in 
communication with the discharge port at the beginning of the 
inward stroke of the piston. The sudden variation in pressure, 


especially if air is entrained with the oil used as fluid, is likely 
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Fig. 4 and 5—Side and top views of truck chassis equipped with 
Hele-Shaw hydraulic drive 


to cause an inrush from the pressure channel into the cylinder, 
with the result referred to. To remedy this evil, the bridge of 
metal separating the two ports is increased in thickness, so as to 
raise the pressure in the incoming cylinder while it passes the 
bridge and before it is put in communication with the discharge 
conduit, and to limit the pressure so created a small auxiliary 
port is formed in the extended portion of the bridge and this 
port is provided with a relief valve, and in addition a small 
hole is bored from the auxiliary to the main port admitting of 
a gradual equalizing of pressures. 

These difficulties, though overcome in this instance, as it seems, 
illustrate the intricacies incidental to hydraulic transmissions, and 
they seem to have something to do with the choice of cylinders 
of increased length rather than increased diameter at the driven 
end of the Hele-Shaw mechanism—a choice which in turn may 
have dictated the use of the rear vehicle wheels as casings for 
the hydraulic motors at this point despite the mechanical and 
commercial complications which such a use of vehicle wheels 
necessarily involves. In this respect and also with regard to the 
strength and durability of the tubular connections from the pump 
to the fluid channels in the rear axle of the vehicle, the construc- 
tion seems to be still in the experimental stage, viewed as part 
and parcel of motor truck construction. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show the main features of the fluid conducts 
leading to the rear from the channels P and Q of the pump. 
The fluid is first taken in two pipes to a universal pipe joint F. 
which is rigidly suspended from the chassis, and in this joint 
suitable ports are provided for connecting the oil circuit from 
the pump to two pairs of pipes, each pair comprising a pressure 
and a suction channel and leading to a driven motor in one of 
the driving wheels by way of two bores in each end portion of 
the rear axle, which is of special design, as shown in Fig. 6. 
The two pairs of pipes also serve as torsion rods and the oil 
flow distributes itself automatically between the two pairs ac- 
cording to the driving resistance at the two wheel rims, so that 
the arrangement takes the place of the differential gear in gear- 
driven motor vehicles. 

The motors in the rear wheels are similar to the pump, operat- 
ing on the same general principle. But the guide ring has a fixed 
eccentricity, and is formed in the wheel sides, making the piston 
stroke and the gear reduction at this end a constant factor, and 
the cylinders are relatively long, having a larger capacity than 
those in the pump, thereby giving a gear reduction corresponding 
to that obtained by driving a large bevel gear crown from a small 
bevel gear pinion. While in the pump the rotation of the cyl- 
inder body drives the oil, the oil flow drives the cylinder body in 
the rear wheels. The valve shaft which corresponds to the fixed 
shaft in the pump is inserted in the bored-out axle and is ro- 
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Figs. 6 and 7—One of the driving wheels and part of the rear 
axle with hydraulic motor built into the wheel—Below, rear view of 
contro! mechanism for Hele-Shaw hydraulic transmission for trucks 


tated from the hub cap of the wheel, receiving the oil from the 
conduits farther back in the rear axle by means of two ports ex- 
tending around the circumference of the valve shaft, one con- 
necting with the pressure conduit in this shaft and the other with 
the suction conduit. The cylinder body is fixed upon the axle, 
and the wheel, or motor casing, revolves upon gun metal bear- 
ings upon the axle, being rotated by the alternating pressure and 
suction on the pistons produced by the rotating valve shaft. 
The method by which leakage of the fluid and the lubrication 
of the working parts is taken care of is more practically inter- 
esting. In the case of the wheel motor the casing constituting 
the wheel body is oiltight, and oil leaking from the interior of 
the cylinders past the pistons is drawn from the circumference 
of the casing by means of a pipe projecting radially from the 
cylinder body and connected by a circumferential groove on the 
axle with an auxiliary passage in the latter whence it is piped 
to the universal joint F, Figs. 4 and 5. From this joint, it is 
stated, a pipe is taken to an auxiliary pump, A in Fig. 5, which is 
driven from the camshaft of the gasoline motor and drives the 
oil back to the main oil system through the relief valves R. This 
motor also takes care of the leakage from the pump. In both 
cases a closed oil tank, shown in Fig. 5, is the intermediate link. 
It receives the drainage from the pump casing, after it has served 
to lubricate the guide ring, and the auxiliary pump creates a pres- 
sure in the tank, driving the surplus oil contained in it at any 
given time back to the main pressure and suction conduits through 
pipes fitted with non-return valves. The description is not ex- 
plicit upon the details, as applied to the motor truck construction. 
In connection with the speed control a second auxiliary pump 
is used, as indicated at B in Fig. 7. The necessity for using a 
pump to operate the adjustment of the sliding frame in the main 
pump seems to arise from the fact that such adjustment, when 
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going from low to high speed, meets with considerable resist- 
ance, since it involves the turning of the cylinder body to some 
extent and consequently the creation of pressure and suction in 
the cylinders. On the other hand, this peculiarity seems to be 
utilized in the little control pump, as no other means are indi- 
cated for operating it than pressure of the foot on the control 
pedal. It is stated that “the pedal is connected: with the floating 
ring of this auxiliary pump by a system of levers, so that by rais- 
ing or depressing the pedal the flow of oil can be regulated as de- 
sired,” and all the flow required is a sufficient displacement of the 
oil to drive the double-acting plunger, shown in Fiz. 7, to one side 
or the other, this movement actuating the control lever of the 
main pump. When the plunger has traveled to the position giv- 
ing the desired adjustment, the floating ring of the auxiliary 
pump is replaced in its neutral position and remains in that posi- 
tion until a further operation of the pedal occurs, and this auto- 
matic action is said to be effected by the “overtaking gear” indi- 
eated in Fig. 7. Probably the action is one locking the oil in 
the plunger cylinder, and in the two small pipes leading to it by 
separating it from that in the auxiliary pump, supplemented by 
passing the latter and by a spring action returning the pedal to its 
neutral position. 

The locking lever is ingeniously arranged to operate a cam 
which maintains the pedal in its neutral position when the car is 
at rest and which also controls the amount of movement which 
can be given to the pedal in either direction. 

Efficiency tests with this hydraulic transmission have naturally 
shown that the losses in its operation are much greater at half 
and quarter stroke adjustment than when full stroke is used. 
Working pressures of 1,000 pounds per square inch and higher 
are used with it. In connection with an experimental motor ve- 
hicle with a 15-horsepower engine a transmission efficiency o* 
up to 75 per cent. is recorded and this is said to have been bet- 
tered in another vehicle equipped with a 30-horsepower engine. 
—From illustrated description in Engineering, June 21. 


i. Automobile Finance—According to the latest pub- 
J lic accounting giving the commercial status of Benz & Com- 
pany, of Mannheim, Germany, which firm is said to possess now 
the largest automobile works in Europe, the business year end- 
ing April 30, 1912, has been one of increasing prosperity. After 
writing off about $500,000 for the regular sinking fund and about 
$300,000 to special sinking fund or depreciation, $20,000 to 
workingmen’s aid society and carrying forward to next year’s 
account $250,000 (as against $45,000 under this item at the begin- 
ning of the year) a dividend of $300,000, or 10 per cent. on the 
capital stock, was declared, subject to the approval of the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting. The receipts from the sale of 
goods during the year are given as $3,000,000 and the combined 
cost of production and sale as about $1,400,000, the net profits 
being consequently $1,600,000. These figures practically double 
those of the previous year, though with a slight proportionate 
increase in the cost of handling the business. The cost of pro- 
duction for the year 1910-1911 was given as $250,000 and the cost 
of the business department as $425,000. The tool and machine 
tool account has been charged with $167,000 for new purchases 
during the past year, which is the same amount as for the pre- 
vious year, and after writing off for depreciation the sum of 
$140,000 on this account it remains charged in the books with 
more than $250,000. After the taking over of the Gaggenay mo- 
tor truck works, the liabilities of the concern reach about $5,000,- 
000, while the assets include $3,500,000 on bills receivable, $585,- 
000 on note account, $2,350,000 estimated value of finished and 
half-finished goods on hand, $1,480,000 in raw material, $620,000 
in goods on consignment; in all about $8,550,000 assets, counting 
furniture and cash on hand. The business of the concern com- 
prises the making of pleasure cars at its old and new factories, 
of motor trucks at the Gaggenay works and the building of 
Diesel ship motors under Hesselmann patents. In addition the 
building of aviation motors has been resumed.—From Automobil- 
Welt, August IT. 
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Detroit S. A. E. Meets 


Besides Routine Business, Two Papers 


Were Read, One Treating of a Special 
Type of Lamp and the Other of 
Pressed Steel Bodies 


ETROIT, MICH., Sept. 14—The Detroit section of the So- 
|) ciety of Automobile Engineers held its monthly meeting 
recently at which two papers were presented, one by Mr. 
Parkinson, of the Esterline company, on Golden Glow Lamps, the 
other by Mr. Millington, Western representative of the E. G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company, on pressed steel bodies, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary routine business. 

Mr. Parkinson stated that this new lamp, although of in- 
estimable value, would not create a new era in the lamp in- 
dustry, nor would it put any lamp companies out of business. 
There has been a big demand for an artificial light that would 
contain an element of sunlight and that would appear almost as 
a natural light. 

The Glow Worm lamp gives this much desired result by using 
a reflection of special design and composition. The material 
used is a plate glass, the formula of which is a secret possessed 
by the glass company which makes the reflectors. The compo- 
sition is such that the reflected light has the same spectrum as 
sunlight. 

The design of the reflection is in general a parabola. This 
may be varied to suit a number of conditions. The thickness 
of the reflection is practically the same all over. The surfaces 
are highly polished and the back is silvered. The peculiar prop- 
erty of light given out by a Golden Glow lamp is that of fog 
penetration. By actual experiment a i6-candlepower Golden 
Glow light can be seen 2,300 feet through a fog where a 2,000- 
candlepower arc light was invisible at 200 to 300 feet only. 

When used on automobiles, the usual glare of the headlights 
is not found. Holes and bumps appear in the natural state and 
even colors can be very distinctly seen. Mr. Parkinson stated 
that the Detroit United Railways has ordered Golden Glow lamps 
for all new cars and all replacements. These lamps are not now 
on the market to the automobile trade but will be by fall. 

The paper was then open for discussion by members of the 
society. 

Mr. Hinkley: Can you see 2,300 feet by this light? 

‘Mr. Parkinson: It cannot be used as a searchlight. It may 
be seen very readily at 2,300 feet but will not illuminate an ob- 
ject at that distance. 

Mr. Cox: How far will it illuminate by actual experiment? 

Mr. Parkinson: We have not made any accurate experiments 
as yet. The Detroit United Railways found that a 16-candle- 
power lamp would show up the track for about 610 feet in a fog, 
where the ordinary lamps were of no avail. After a few more 
questions, Mr. Parkinson volunteered to supply the society with 
a set of lamps for experimental purposes, if the society would 
do the experimenting. His offer was accepted. 

The second paper of the evening was read by Mr. Millington. 
It ran as follows: , 


Buyers Are Discriminating 


he automobile buying public isnow very discriminating and 
demands style, comfort and luxurious equipment and at the 

same time popular prices. These conditions force the car 
builder to look around for a body that has the desired qualities 
and at a cost to him that will be allowable. The old style of heavy 
wood frame construction and wooden panels is practically obso- 
lete; the panels are hard to obtain and the time allowed for fin- 
ishing is too short to permit of turning out a job that will stand 
up. The wooden frame construction with metal panels is now 
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fairly popular and certainly has many good points, but a new 
body era is awakening, the era of the all-steel, rivetless and joint- 
less body. This type of body is made with a great degree of ac- 
curacy. All parts are die-made and jig-assembled. Panels are 
made in one piece and gas-welded together. The whole is then 
spot-welded to the pressed-steel frame. All doors are die-made, 
jig-assembled and are consequently absolutely interchangeable. 
They are even painted before being placed on the bodies. 

The cost of an all-steel body constructed along the above pat- 
tern is high unless made in very large quantities. The several 
distinct advantages claimed for this style of body may be summed 
up as follows: 

1—Greater strength for the same weight, being a jointless, 
rivetless, and solderless unit. 

2—It is more flexible. 

3—It holds the joint much better than any other type as the 
paint is baked on; three or four coats exclusive of the varnish 
coats thus applied will give as good a finish as the usual fifteen 
coats, varnish coats or finishing coats excepted. 

4—It can be produced cheaper than the other types, provided 
sufficient quantities are ordered. 

5—It is impervious to atmosphere changes. 

6—It is absolutely silent and will not rumble nor squeak. 


British Fear American Invasion 


UTOMOBILE invasion of Great Britain and more particu- 

larly of Great Britain’s colonies by the American industry, 

is seriously on the nerves of the British press and public and 

repeated calls are being made on the commercial organizations 

of Great Britain to stem the tide toward American automobiles 

by building cars that will be able to compete with the imported 
machines on a basis of price as well as service and quality. 

It was recently stated by Lord Montagu that the American 
factories having enormous outputs and being operated with 
economy on the basis of quantity production would redouble 
their efforts to submerge the British market in 1913. 

When the low-priced American automobile was put on the 
English market for the first time the general public was very 
skeptical as to the quality of its material and workmanship, but 
now this prejudice has entirely worn away and the American 
car sells on its merits. 

In the low-price class the American cars are almost as popular 
in England as they are at home and it is admitted by numerous 
correspondents of the London Express that the situation is 
serious from the British point of view. 

The main question that rises before the eyes of Great Britain 
is this: “If the American manufacturer can market a car in 
England for $750 why can not we do the same?” 

Under the tariff as it is at present, wages are higher to the 
skilled mechanics who are employed by the American factories 
and the same rule applies to the commoner varieties of labor. 
Materials are mostly domestic in the low-priced American cars. 

With these things ranged against the American manufacturer 
in the British market, as far as the selling price in competition 
is concerned, the American cars find a ready outlet. 

According to the correspondents of the Express the main rea- 
son for this condition is that the American is giving best value, 
which of course means that on an even basis of price the 
American cars are better and on even basis of quality the 
American cars are cheaper. 

Some of the correspondents deny that the $750 car would 
never have made its appearance at all save for the enterprise of 
the American manufacturers and set up the plea that if Great 
Britain had a tariff, somewhat similar to the one at present pro- 
tecting the American industry, the British manufacturer and 
workman would have a chance in their domestic market and 
would dump their surplus abroad, even as their Yankee cousins 
are doing at present. 
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Fig. 1—Cowl board carrying dash equipment which is a feature of the Cole series eight 


New Cole Series Has Electric Starter 


Three Chassis on the Market for the 1913 Season—Pressure Feed Gasoline Tank 
Adopted in Place of Gravity—Other Changes of a Minor Nature Made 
—Cowl Board Adopted for Mounting of Dash Fixtures 


G fsa eight of Cole cars will be equipped with the Delco The cylinder dimensions of the three models for 1913 follow 


starting and lighting system. This announcement brings Model 40 50 60 

to light another firm which has pinned its faith to the 2 ee 4 1-8 inches 4 I-2 inches 4 1-8 inches 
electric starting and lighting equipment. It is also the principal Stroke... 4 3-4 inches 5 1-4 inches 4 3-4 inches 
change in the Cole line of cars for the coming season barring The power plant as a whole is of the unit type suspended at 


a few minor refinements which were made merely for the sake three points. The cylinders are: of the L-head type with in- 
of appearance in all but one case where the gasoline feed has _ tegral water-jackets of large size which are specially designed 
been changed from gravity to pressure. to permit of an easy flow of the cooling water about the cylin- 
There are three models on. the market. They are known as’ der walls. The motor is set on a slight inclination to the hori- 
the 40, 50 and 60. The first two are four cylinders, while the zontal plane in order to secure a straight line drive to the rear 
60.is a six-cylinder car. All models have the cylinders cast in axle when the car is traveling under its designed load. This 
pairs and have motors with the same general features of con- angle approximates 2 I-2 degrees. 
struction, although the bores and strokes vary considerably. The pistons are soft gray iron castings. They are fitted with 
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Fig. 2—Left side of Cole model 40; note oll reservoir on side of crankcase and the entirely inclosed valve action 
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three 1-4-inch rings, all located above the wristpin. There are 
two oil grooves in the piston, one below the lowest piston 
ring and the other at the lowest extremity of the piston. The 
purpose of these rings is to distribute the oil evenly over the 
surface of the cylinder and in case of the upper one to bring 
oil up to the wristpin bearing bushing for the purpose of lubri- 
cating the oscillating bearing at this point. 

The connecting-rods are of I-beam section and are made with 
extra long bearing surface. The lower bearing is grooved to 
distribute the oil about this important bearing. The two ducts 
or grooves pass each other in X form. Besides the grooves 
there is an oil hole through the bushing by means of which 
the oil is permitted to enter the bushing and become distributed 
about the bearing. The lower connecting-rod bearing is bushed 
with babbitt and the bearing cap is held in place by two large 
bolts which are castellated to prevent them from working loose 
and wearing excessively on account of lost motion in the bear- 
ing. The connecting-rod is fitted with a scoop on the bottom 
which is a factor in the oiling system of the car and which will 
be touched upon later. 

The crankshaft is a solid chrome nickel steel drop forging 
having three bearings in the four-cylinder models and four in 
the six-cylinder models. The bearings are carried on bridges 
located in the upper half of the crankcase casting and are situ- 
ated between each pair of cylinders. In order that it will not be 
possible for the oil to work along the crankshaft and through 
the crankcase at the end bearing there is a special device fitted 
on the end of the crankshaft. This consists of a ring which 
will catch the oil as it flows along the crankshaft. When the 
oil reaches the outer diameter of this ring it will be thrown off 
by the added centrifugal force due to the fact that the diameter 
of the ring is much greater than that of the crankshaft. The 
oil so thrown off is caught in a duct in the bearing bushing and 
thus finds its way to the crankcase. In order that the oil which 
works its way to the periphery of the ring will be more cer- 
tainly thrown off, the outside of the ring tapers to a sharp edge 
around its circumference. No oil will be splashed against the 
crankshaft beyond the ring as it is placed just at the point 
where the crankshaft leaves the crankcase. At the rear end of 
the crankshaft there is a flange which is forged integrally. Its 
purpose is to sustain the flywheel and it is pierced by six equally 
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Fig. 4—Mounting of the Delco system on Cole motor 


spaced holes which take the bolts for attaching the flywheel to 
the end of the crankshaft. 

The Cole cooling system has been carefully thought out. The 
water is circulated by means of an ingeniously mounted water 
pump located on the right side of the motor, which incidentally 
is the side opposite the valves. The water-pump casing is firmly 
bracketed to the crankcase near the forward end’ of. the motor. 
An extra gear at the extreme right of the timing set drives the 
shaft for the water pump as well as the fan'‘pulley and the 
magneto. The pump is separate from the magneto, however, 
so that if it is desired to remove either it is a mere matter of 
loosening an Oldham coupling on the shaft. The water inlet 
is at the lower side of the pimp permitting a direct connection 
with the radiator by passing the pipe under the slight projec- 
tion in the gearcase formed by the housing for the gear that 
drives the pump and magneto shaft. The water is discharged 
at the top at a point very close to the water-jacketing of the 
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Fig. 3—Left side of the six-cylinder Cole motor, showing unit construction and the mounting of the new Schebler carbureter 
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Fig. [—Rear and front view of the standard series eight Cole chassis with pressure tank 


cylinders. The water returns to the radiator through a very 
straight manifold located on the top of the cylinders outside the 
valves. The position of this manifold is such that the water 
must pass around the valves before it can enter the manifold. 
The radiator is a Mayo honeycomb. 

One of the distinctive features of Cole design is the fan. The 
fan has three blades. It is a solid aluminum casting. It is 
mounted upon a bracket arm which can be turned about its bot- 
tom support, thus putting more or less tension on the fan belt 
according to the requirements. Should the belt become stretched 
through long use, the stretch can be compensated for by turn- 
ing the bracket arm slightly and then tightening the nut at the 
bottom which holds it in place. The fan bearing is a plain 
bearing of extra length and is lubricated by a grease cup 
mounted upon it. 

Silence has been made an aim throughout the motor. The 
timing gears have been given special attention in this direction, 
as have also the valve springs and push-rods, which are inclosed 
by heavy plates. The gear wheels have six spokes which tend 
to break up the noises due to vibration. They have helical 
teeth which are carefully ribbed to secure silent engagement, and 

















Fig. 6—Interior of the Cole internal and external brakes 


the gears are pinned and keyed carefully to their respective 
shafts in order that there will be no rattle due to loosely con- 
nected gears. 

The lubricating system employed on the Cole cars is the con- 
stant level splash system. In this system the oil is carried in the 
reservoir in the crankcase. The oil capacities of the different 
models are as follows: Model 40, 2 1-2 gallons; model 50, 
I 1-2 gallons; model 60, 2 gallons. The reservoir is located on 
the left side of the crankcase in the model 40, and as may be 
seen in Fig. 2 it can be detected by the box-like projection on 
the side of the crankcase. The larger four-cylinder model 
carries the oil in a special compartment located in the bottom 
of the crankcase, but the method of lubricating the motor is 
exactly the same in all models. 

The oil pump, which is driven by a worm gear from the cam- 
shaft, is of the plunger type and is contained directly within the 
oil reservoir so that on account of the copious lubrication which 
it receives the wear is practically nil. The reduction between the 
camshaft and the oil pump is 25 to I, and as the camshaft is 
running at but one-half the speed of the crankshaft the reduc- 
tion to the oil pump is 50 to 1 with the crankshaft taken as a 
basis. There is an adjustable nut by means of which the stroke 
of the pump and hence the amount of oil delivered at each 
stroke may be governed. 

[he oil pump takes the oil from the reservoir and forces it 
to a sight feed located on the dash. In this way the operator 
sees every drop of oil that enters the crankcase and he knows 
when the supply is running short by the behavior of the sight 
feed. The oil is sucked into the pump from the bottom on the 
up stroke and then on the down stroke is forced up into the 
lead which takes it to the sight feed. After passing through 
the sight feed the oil is led to the crankcase where it enters a 
series of troughs which are located one below each connecting 
rod. On the bottom of the connecting-rod there is a scoop that 
catches the oil and throws it up into the cylinders, where it is 
picked up by the oil wiper rings on the piston and distributed 
about the cylinder walls. The troughs into which the connecting 
rods dip are curved so that there will be no danger of all the 
oil leaving one of the troughs should the car be ascending a 
steep hill. Another feature which takes care of the lubricating 
system on a hill is the sloping troughs on the walls of the 
crankcase. When the car is on a hill there will be a tendency 
for the oil in the rear trough to become deeper. This excess 
oil will be thrown by the connecting-rods against the walls of 
the crankcase from where it will drain into a series of sloping 
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troughs which lead the oil back to the front end of the crank- 
case. The slopes of these troughs are so great that in spite of 
the gradient there will always be a gravity flow of the oil back 
to the forward end of the crankcase. These sloping troughs 
keep the oil in circulation even on a level road. There is no 
return of the oil to the reservoir, the pump feeding fresh oil 
continuously as it is used up by the motor. 

The entire electrical apparatus is taken care of by the Delco 
equipment. In the series 7 a separate dynamo was provided for 
the lighting current; this has been entirely supplanted by the 
new system which not only takes care of the lighting of the 
cars, but the starting and ignition. In applying the Delco sys- 
tem to the Cole Northway unit power plant it was only neces- 
sary to cut teeth in the periphery of the flywheel to take the re- 
duction gearing on the electric starting motor. No complica- 
tions were found in doing this work and there had to be no 
changes in the motor design to make the installation. In placing 
the Delco system in their cars the Cole company took the oppor- 
tunity of mounting all their dash equipment in a very unique 
and ingenious manner. Across the top of the deep cowl, the 
board which is shown in Fig. 1 was mounted. This board is of 
highly polished walnut and carries the ignition and lighting 
switches, the oil sight feed, gasoline tank pressure gauge and 
speedometer. A cowl light which illuminates the board is also 
mounted here and is connected in series with the tail light, thus 
acting to some degree as a telltale besides making the dash fix- 
tures visible. 

The Delco system consists of two principal units, a motor- 
generator and a storage battery. These are so arranged that 
the generator part of the motor-generator keeps the battery 
charged when the motor is running and the battery in its 
turn supplies the current for the motor when the motor-genera- 
tor takes that role for the purpose of starting the motor. 

The motor-generator is geared to the flywheel through a 
train of reduction gears. It is mounted on the side of the 
crankcase. When the ignition switch is put in the starting posi- 
tion the storage battery furnishes a current of 24 volts which 
turns and starts the motor-generator, thus turning over the 
engine by means of the flywheel. When the motor picks up 
and starts to go under its own power the gearing of the starter 
is automatically disconnected from the flywheel and thrown into 
engagement with magneto shaft by means of a ratchet clutch. 
When driven through this shaft the machine becomes a shunt- 
wound generator and starts to recharge the storage battery 
giving it sufficient current to take care of the ignition and light- 
ing. The storage battery starts to be charged at 300 revolutions 
per minute. From this point up to about I,ooo revolutions per 
minute the current increases to I2 or 14 amperes. At higher 
revolutions than this the current does not materially increase. 
The lamps used with the system have a voltage of 6 1-2; the 
6-volt lamps which have been used with the system have ex- 
ceptional brilliancy but a short life. 

The carbureter to be used on the series eight Cole cars is the 
new Schebler model O. This is a double-jet design with one of 
the jets concentric and the other located in such a position that it 
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Fig. 8—Model 40 roadster and 50 limousine, series eight 


comes into action with the auxiliary air. A feature in connec- 
tion with this carbureter is the control of the air from the 
steering post. The gasoline pressure tank on the model 4o has 
a capacity of 18 gallons and on models 50. and 60 20 gallons. 
The tank is located in the rear just below the after cross- 
member of the chassis frame. 

The clutch is of the leather-faced cone type. The engaging 
stress has been distributed among six smaller springs instead 
of the former single spring. The object of this to secure an 
easier engagement than would be possible with the single spring. 
The springs are distributed equally about the clutch so that an 
equal engagement is assured. The clutch spider is of aluminum 
and is of very light construction throughout, not being a solid 
piece but having ribs which make up in strength what is lost in 
weight. The clutch spring has a large diameter for its strength, 
thus securing a maximum flexibility. It is placed on the out- 
side of the clutch hub and is very accessible. The adjustment 
of the clutch spring is made by turning three nuts which com- 
press the spring, thus increasing the strength of engagement. 
There is an opening provided in the clutch housing for making 
the adjustment just mentioned as well as for reaching the grease 
cups on the clutch yoke which can be turned down or filled 
through this opening. The disengaging yoke is a solid piece 
bearing against a flat collar or flange on the clutch shaft just 
behind the large clutch spring. The yoke is circular in form 
and of such shape that it bears practically against the whole col- 




















Fig. 7—Cole model 50 with 122-inch wheelbase; 132-inch wheelbase model 60 touring car 
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lar on the back end of the clutch. The yoke is bolted up in very 
much the same manner as the two halves of a main bearing 
and carries a liberal supply of oil in a self-contained well which 
lubricates the bearing surfaces at the point where the yoke 
presses against the collar when the clutch pedal is depressed for 
changing gears or in coasting. The clutch shaft which takes 
the drive has four splines permitting of a free axial movement, 
but with a good torque absorption. On the rear end of this 
shaft is the gearset drive pinion. 

The gearset is of the three-speed and reverse type controlled 
by a lever through an H quadrant. The gearset housing is at- 
tached directly to the rear of the motor crankcase giving the 
unit construction which may be noted in Fig. 3. The hous- 
ing is of the barrel type, having no joints except the rear re- 
movable cover plate which is protected by an oil-tight gasket to 
prevent the leakage of the transmission lubricant. The shafts 
of the gearset are all carried on heavy-duty annular ball bear- 
ings. Four-spline shafts are used permitting the gears to slide 
longitudinally, but to be relatively fixed to the axle. The ma- 
terial used in the gears and shafts is chrome nickel steel. 

The drive is taken up by a chrome nickel-steel propeller shaft 
which has a universal joint at either end. This shaft delivers 
the power to a Timken floating rear axle mounted throughout 
on Timken roller bearings. The housing of the axle is of 
pressed steel, and is continuous throughout the whole axle width 
with the exception of the differential cover plate, which is re- 
movable for inspection purposes. The housing has been rein- 
forced at the ends, where it becomes tubular in form by a 3 I-2 
per cent. nickel-steel tube. The reinforcement extends from the 
ends toward the the center of housing past the spring pads. It 
is welded to the main housing. The drive shafts are of chrome 
nickel steel, machine finished. They have squared ends, as is 
usual in the floating type of axle, and are capable of being re- 
moved by merely taking off the hub caps and drawing them out. 


Rear Axle Bearings Adjustable 


none are adjustable in this axle. It is possible to see 
through a peep hole in the differential casing if the gears 
are properly in mesh, and if not, the proper adjustments to com- 
pensate for wear can be made by external adjusting means 
which can be reached by removing the plate covering the differ- 
ential. The torque members are of triangular-sectioned tubing. 
There are two of these arms connected to the top and bottom 
of the differential housing in sockets connected to a hardened 
pin which takes all the thrust. The pin fits into ground bush- 
ings and is lubricated by means of an accessible grease cup. 

There are two sets of brakes acting on the same drum, one 
set being of the external contracting type, while the other is of 
the internal expanding type. The brake dimensions of the four 
models are as follows: 


Model 40 50 60 
Diameter ...14 inches 15 I-2 inches 15 1-2 inches 
Width ...... 2 inches 2 1-2 inches 2 I-2 inches 


The lining on the brake is of asbestos fabric interwoven with 
copper wire to give a high frictional coefficient without burning. 

The front axle is of I-beam construction. It is of Timken 
manufacture with nickel-steel steering knuckles with roller-bear- 
ing mountings. A speedometer mounting is provided on the 
steering arm by a hole drilled through a special box. Careful 
fitting is made a point in the construction of the steering 
knuckles and spindles. The grinding work in these parts has 
limits of tolerance of one thousandth of an inch and less. 

The wheels are all of second-growth hickory. They are made 
on the artillery plan and fitted with Firestone demountable rims. 
The size of the tires adapted to each model is as follows: 

Model 40 50 60 
Tire Size ....36x4 inch 36x4 inch 37x4 1-2 inch 


Firestone or Goodrich tires are furnished as regular equip- 
ment. 

The spring suspension is half elliptic front and three-quarter 
elliptic rear. The spring dimensions are the same on all three 
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Harking Back a Decade 


What the Motoring Publications of 10 
Years Ago Had to Say on Live 
Matters of the Day 


ROM The Automobile and Motor Review, September 13, 1902: 

Jacob Ruppert, the New York brewer, has installed a 7- 

ton electric truck made by the Fischer Motor Vehicle Company 

for use in the delivery department. The current is generated by 

a four-cylinder, four-cycle gasoline motor, the cylinders of which 
measure 5 I-2 by 6 inches. 

The Hon. Charles Stuart Rolls is coming to the front as a 
leading race driver in England. Montague Grahame-White is 
likewise becoming very prominent in the speed world on account 
of his brilliant skill and fearlessness. 

In the early days of automobile construction, in this country at 
least, the problem of compensating for road inequalities as af- 
fecting the means of transmission, was generally accomplished 
by adopting the principle of the three-point support in the run- 
ning gear and carrying the machinery on a rigid framework. This 
has been proved to be unsatisfactory and the next step was to 
lighten the reaches and strengthen the springs that carry the 
body. It has come to be accepted practice at present to recog- 
nize that flexibility and not rigidity is the proper condition for 
both. frame and transmission mechanism. 

John Farson, Jr., in his Winton touring car, won the two 5- 
mile dash races staged at the Rockford, IIl., county fair. The 
track is an oval 1-3 mile in circumference with turns unbanked. 
The best time made was 11:57 I-5. 

The Fournier-Searchmont Automobile Company, of Philadel- 
phia, will be moved to a new factory location recently secured 
near Chester, Pa. The station is now known as Trainer but an 
effort is being made to have the postal authorities rename it 
Searchmont. The company expects to move in October. 

The name of the Robinson Motor Vehicle Company, of Hyde 
Park, Mass., has been changed to Pope-Robinson Company. The 
capital stock has been increased from $100,000 to double that 
amount. Edward W. Pope has been elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Austin Automobile Company has been incorporated under 
the laws of Michigan to manufacture gasoline automobiles at 
Grand Rapids. The car will be of the French type, 16-horse- 
power with detachable tonneau. 

Gasoline has advanced in price in New York City from 18 to 20 
cents a gallon and 15 cents a gallon by the barrel. There is a 
scarcity of the 76-degree gasoline. 








models, the front being 2 inches wide by 4o inches long, and 
the rear 2 inches by 51 inches. The steering gear is the Gemmer 
type with 18-inch steering wheel. The control levers are of solid 
German silver. Special attention has been given to body design 
this year. A drop of two inches has been given the frame just 
behind the dash, giving more sprawl room in the tonneau. The 
driver has a lower seat also which gives greater comfort. The 
fenders curve more abruptly around the wheels, giving a long, 
racy running board. The extra tire is now carried on the rear. 
The starting crank will be carried in the tool box where it will 
be handy in case of an emergency. 

The equipment consists of an extra demountable rim, speed- 
ometer, grade-indicator, Delco starter, electric headlights, side, 
cowl and tail lights, silk mohair top with side curtains and top 
cover, clear rain vision wind shield; pump, jack and tool kit 
under front seat; robe rail and foot rail, rear tire carrier, electric 
horn, all dash equipment being mounted on the highly finished 
cowl board. 





















. New Acetylene Starter 


linet 


Niagara Compressor Mounted on Steering 
Column Controls Starting of Car 
and Gas Headlights 


N ACETYLENE motor starter of very 
novel construction is the Niagara. The 
principle upon which it operates is the 
placing of acetylene and air in the cyl- 
inders of the motor thus forming an 
explosive mixture. The firing of this 
mixture is effected by the ignition sys- 
tem of the car. The principal feature 
of the starter is that the mixing of the air and 
acetylene is done within the motor cylinder and 
not outside. Another prominent feature is that 
the acetylene headlights on the car can be reg- 
ulated by the driver from his seat. 

In appearance the starter is a long cylindrical 
plunger pump a part section of which is shown 
in Fiz. 1. It is attached to the steering post 
as indicated in the view of the installation, Fig. 
2. It is thus within easy reach of the hand at 
all times. At the bottom of the cylindrical 
pump there are three copper tubes one of which 
passes to the acetylene tank and is the source 

Fig. 1—Part of supply both for the starting apparatus and 

section of the lamps, another goes directly to the head- 

compressor lights and supplies them with pure acetylene 
gas, the third pipe is for the purpose of start- 
ing and takes the gas directly to the cylinders. When the 
plunger is lifted, a measured amount of acetylene is drawn into 
the barrel of the pump and the correct amount of air for making 
an explosive mixture with this gas is also taken in through the 
intake side of the pump. A downward thrust on the plunger 
sends this gas through the copper lead into the cylinders which 
it enters and becomes thoroughly mixed in the process so that it 
is readily combustible 

The connection of the starter lead with the cylinders is T- 
shaped except in the case of the foremost cylinder where it is an 
L. The connection to the acetylene tank consists of a regular 
tube which replaces the valve ordinarily found at this point. The 
valve control is located at the foot of the pump and it is from 
this point that the pressure of the feed is regulated. The head- 
lights are thus under perfect control without the necessity of 
the driver having to leave his seat. The latter valve may be 
seen in Fig. 1 which shows a section through the lower part of 
the pump. The other valves are automatic and are of the steel 
hall type. 












The passage of the acetylene gas for the lamps in the il- 
lustration is that located nearest to the pressure control valve; 
it passes out through the base of the pump directly into the cop- 
per lead for the headlights. The operation of the headlights by 
means of this valve does not in any way interfere with the action 
of the starting device which is altogether independent of the 
lamp control although contained within the same housing. 


Best of Materials Are Used 


i te barrel of the compressor mounted against the steering 
column is of mandrel drawn steel tubing. The plunger 
is cast iron and is made exactly like the piston in a motor with 
two piston rings. The iron used in the casting is the same style 
of soft gray iron that is used in the, pistons and cylinders of 
nearly all gasoline motors. This combination of soft gray iron 
with the two cast iron piston rings working against the steel 
tube should give an arrangement that will wear as long as the 
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car. Another feature of the construction of the pump which 
is also of interest is the cover plate over the top of the starter. 
This forms both the cover to the barrel and the upper bearing 
of the plunger stem. The bearing is an integral part of the 
cover which is made entirely of steel to guard against wear 
through excessive use. The length of the bearing provided for 
the stem at this point is 1 1-2 inches. Through the cover there 
is a small vent hole to prevent any compression in the upper part 
of the compress or barrel when the plunger is lifted up. This 
vent is small in order that no dust can possibly pass down into 
the barrel and score the same after it has collected in sufficient 
quantities to work down past the piston at the same time it is 
large enough to allow of the free reciprocating motion of the 
plunger. The vent hole will also act as an oil hole for the intro- 
duction of an occasional drop of oil to lubricate the action of 
the metal plunger and cylinder contact. 

The handle of the pump is of such shape that it affords a good 
grip and is at the same time ornamental. It is connected directly 
to the hollow steel plunger stem which is screwed at its lowest 
extremity into the hoss in the center of the piston or plunger 
making a firm connection to the latter so that it cannot possibly 
work loose. 

The piston is of the inverted bucket type with the two rings 
located at the bottom. The piston seats firmly against the base 
of the pump around its entire circumference, it is grooved, how- 
ever, above the air intake and the mixture outlet ports. The 
base contains the air intake which is governed by a ball check 
valve held in place by a spring. The lifting of the piston draws 
the air in through this valve and allows it to enter in the correct 
proportion to the amount of acetylene that is taken into the cyl- 
inder of the pump. 


Device Is Easily Installed 


he installation of the device does not offer any difficulties on 
any make of car as it consists in simply clamping the plunger 
to the steering column and then cutting holes in the footboard to 
allow the piping to pass to the cylinders and to the acetylene 
tank. These holes are approximately 1-2 inch in diameter and 
allow the tubing to pass through without difficulty. The third 
tube which conducts the mixture to the cylinders will be passed 
through the dash as it is required to bring the lead directly over 
the cylinder heads. In installing this part of the device the regu- 
lar compression cups and release cocks in the cylinder heads are 
removed and the T connections screwed in the three rear cyl- 
inders and the L connection in the forward cylinder. The pipe 
is then connected to these as shown in Fig. 2 so that there is a 
straight flow from the dash directly through on a straight line 
to the end cylinder. The ignition apparatus does not have to be 
touched unless the car is only equipped with the high tension 
magneto. In the latter case a battery and coil set for starting 
purposes can be readily added. In most cases, however, the bat- 
tery starting set will be found on the car and the matter of in- 
stallation will not take longer than 2 hours. 
































Fig. 2—A view of the installation of the Niagara starter on a four- 
cylinder motor 
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Fig. 1—Showing cross-sections through the new Glide motor, clutch, gearset and rear axle 


Glide 1913 Cars Ready 


Entirely New Model on the Market for 
The Coming Season Built on Lines 
Similar to Former Model 


Longer Wheelbase, Increased Bore, Longer Springs and 


Heavier Parts Some of the Improvements 


N entirely new model Glide car will be put upon the 
A market for the.season of 1913. This car, which is to 
be known as the 36-42 will be built along similar lines 
to its predecessor, the model 3, which was introduced last year. 
Aside from the fact that the new car will have a wheelbase of 
118 inches, which is 4 inches longer than the model 36 had, and 
that the new car on account of its higher power and larger di- 
mensions will be built more heavily in the parts subjected to 
additional strain, the new model is throughout a larger edition 
of the successful 36. 

The motor in the new model is rated at from 38 to 42 horse- 
power on the actual brake test and is guaranteed by the makers 
to actually “deliver this power. The bore of the motor is 4 1-8 
inches and the stroke 5 1-4 inches. The four cylinders are a 
monobloc casting and have the intake manifold and the valve 
chambers cast integrally. In the process of construction each 
block is first bored roughly to center. The casting is then set 
aside and allowed to age so that any of the internal strains which 
would be apt to develop in a complicated casting of this nature 
would be sure to be detected. After this test has been con- 
summated another test by water under high pressure is given to 
make the soundness of the casting absolutely certain. After this 
test the cylinders are finish bored and then ground to a mirror 
finish. The exterior parts of the cylinder castings are given two 
coats of air drying enamel providing them with a handsome and 
permanent finish. 

The entire valve mechanism, including tappets, valves and 
springs, is entirely inclosed, keeping them free from dust and 


moisture and eliminating tappet sounds entirely. The valves have 
nickel steel heads electrically welded to carbon steel stems pro- 
viding against burning and warping of the head and wearing 
of the stems by tappet action. The valves have both seats and 
stems and are ground to exact size. By removing cast-iron cover 
plates, the valve springs and tappets are readily accessible for 
inspection or adjustment. 

The pistons are made of the same soft gray iron as used in 
the cylinders. They are ground to size and each fitted with four 
diagonally-cut rings. The rings are made of special iron of 
great elasticity and toughness so as to retain their expansion at 
high temperatures and under continued use. They are ground 
on the outside and on both faces and are carefully fitted to the 
ring grooves in the pistons and to the inside bore of the cylin- 
der. The pistons are also supplied with five oil grooves turned 
on the outer face and so spaced as to carry the oil to all parts of 
the cylinder. The piston pin holes are bored and then reamed in 
special machine tools, insuring alignment. The piston pins are 
made of seamless drawn steel, hardened and ground to size. 
The pin is clamped rigidly in the upper end of the connecting- 
rod and has its bearings in the piston-pin bosses. This provides 
for a large bearing area and also for lubrication of the pins. 

The connecting-rods are of I-section drop forged from high 
carbon steel and heat treated to secure rigidity. The piston-pin 
eye and crankpin bearings are bored and reamed in perfect 
alignment and are tested on gauges for exact center distance. 
The bearing caps are held in place by means of 3 I-2 per cent. 
nickel bolts secured by castellated and pined nuts. The bear- 
ings are of nickel babbitt, expanded into place, reamed and 
hand scraped. Sheet steel shims of from .003 to .0o8 are sup- 
plied for affording adjustment of the bearings to take up wear. 
The cam tappets are of hardened and ground chrome nickel 
steel and are easily removed for inspection. The crankshaft is 
of the three-bearing type and is forged from high carbon steel 
and is heat treated to secure the utmost rigidity and shock- 
resisting qualities. All bearing surfaces are ground accurately 
to size. These are of exceptionally liberal dimensions. The fly- 
wheel is secured to the crankshaft flange by six large bolts pro- 
vided with castellated and pined nuts. The crankshaft bearings 
are of nickel babbitt expanded into place, reamed and carefully 
hand scraped. They are supplied with thin sheet steel liners 
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like the connecting-rod bearings, making adjustment a quick 
and simple operation. 

The crankcase and flywheel housing is cast of nickel aluminum 
alloy is made in two pieces, being split on the center of the 
crankshaft. The upper half carries all mainshaft bearings so 
that by dropping the lower part these are readily accessible for 
adjustment. The lower half contains the oil pan and oil reser- 
voir. The flywheel is totally inclosed. The upper half of the 
crankcase incloses the camshaft and bearings. The lower half 
contains the oil reservoir pumps, float chambers and screen. The 
camshaft is a one-piece forging specially heat treated and 
hardened before being ground to exact size. It is supplied with 
three liberal nickel babbitt bearings and is readily removed from 
the motor by removing the gearcase cover. 

The two oil pumps situated in the lower oil reservoir are of 
the plunger type and have their inlet openings below the level 
of the oil in the reservoir and they cannot become “starved” even 
when the car is on a grade of 45 degrees. This provides lubri- 
cation at all times. The oil is pumped through copper tubes tc 
the timing gearcase and to the rear main bearing, from which 
points it overflows into the crankcase providing supply for a 
constant level splash system for the pistons, connecting-rod 
bearings and crankshaft bearings. The oil may be drained from 
the reservoir by removing suitable plugs at the bottom of the 
reservoir. In a similar way the oil screen and pump foot valves 
may be removed from the outside for inspection and cleaning. 
The timing gears are all helically cut to reduce gear sound to a 
minimum and run in oil. They are accurately cut to run with- 
out noise, at all speeds. The crank, cam and -pvmp shaft gears 
are of soft steel, the idler gear of cast iron. This provides a 
steel and cast-iron contact at all points of engagement. 

Water circulation is afforded by means of a centrifugal pump 
mounted on the right-hand side of the motor. The pump is of 
bronze throughout and is supplied with two large bearings and 
two stuffing boxes. A drain cock is provided at the lowest point 
to drain all water from the housing in freezinz weather. The 
motor is regularly equipped with the Remy dual magneto and a 
Stromberg model 4 B carbureter. 

A multiple disk dry plate clutch is used. It has fourteen steel 
plates, alternate plates.being faced with Raybestos. The clutch 
throw-out clevis is provided with two annular ball bearings 
which reduce wear at this point. These bearings rotate only at 
the instant of release of the clutch and will, therefore, wear in- 
definitely. The clutch is also supplied with a brake for stopping 
the spinning of the plates when disengaged. The clutch housing 
within the flywheel is of pressed steel and is bolted in place after 
which the bolts are wired, absolutely preventing rattling or mis- 
alignment. The plates are provided with square slots which en- 
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gage hardened steel dogs on the inside of the housing. This re- 
duces wear with consequent noise. The clutch pilot shaft is 
provided with imported annular ball bearings. 

The gearset is of the three-speed selective type. The shafts 
are of 3 I-2 per cent. nickel steel heat treated and the gears are of 
chrome nickel steel oil treated. The bearings are Timken roller 
throughout. The gearset and clutch housings are cast in one 
piece of nickel aluminum alloy and this unit is bolted rigidly to 
the flywheel housing on the motor. This provides unit power 
plant construction and assures perfect alignment of motor, clutch 
and transmission shafts. The gear shift rods are provided with 
an automatic lock, making the selection of two speeds at the same 
time impossible. 

The rear axle is of the floating type with drive flange and 
axle shaft forged in one piece. Both axle shafts and propeller 
shaft are of 1 3-8-inch diameter heat treated chrome nickel steel. 
The entire weight of the rear end of the car is supported by the 
wheel carriers, which are made integral with the pressed steel 
axle housing. The wheel carriers are of nickel steel tubing 
ground to accommodate the wheel bearings. The axle housing 
is virtually of one piece pressed from 3-16-inch sheet steel. The 
axle is supplied with torsion tube inclosing the propeller shaft. 
The pinion gear is of 3 1-2 per cent. nickel steel oil treated. 

The steering gear is of the screw and nut type and is irre- 
versible. The threads on the operating screw are cut right and 
left handed and the two half nuts, one right and one left 
banded, connected through a suitable linkage to the steering 
crank. The steering is on the left side with center control. 
The wheels are wood and take 34 by 4-inch tires. J 

There are two styles of body; a five-passenger touring and 
a two-passenger roadster. They are both fully equipped with 
acetylene starter, Ward-Leonard lighting system, motor driven 
tire pumps, top cover, tire carriers, lamps, horn, complete tool 


equipment, etc. 
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Fig. 3—A view of the dash arrangement and one of the power plants in the latest Glide cars 
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Garage Man Complains of Ill Treatment; Installing a Platform S pring: Current for 


Ignition Purposes: How to Set a Splitdorf Magneto Properly; 
The Four-S peed Discussion 


Robbed by Rich Hotel Patrons 


DITOR Tue AvutomosiLe:—As a garage superintendent in 
E New York handling a portion of the automobile trade of 
the high-class up-town hotels, I have not infrequently 
come in contact with patrons of the following sort: They are 
parties who stop at high-grade hotels and leave their car in my 
place for several days, after which they take it away, for a 
ride through the town, as they say, without returning again. I 
have in several cases traced these people by the lists of license- 
holders which are published by the various secretaries of state, 
and while in some instances I have been successful in being 
paid what these parties owed me either with or without the 
assistance of the court, there are a good many cases where 1 
have no chance of recovering the money due to me unless these 
doubtful patrons stop at my place once more. 

Such losses of money are bound to increase the overhead ex- 
pense of a garage very considerably, and a garageman brought 
face to face with this problem must do either of two things. He 
may bear the loss himself or, what is very much preferred by 
the great number of men, make the public at large pay for the 
dishonesty of a few by raising his charges. Of course, the 
garageman is blamed if he resorts to such a course. However, 
it is not blaming what he needs, but help and organization. If 
the garagemen could see their way to combine and inform one 
another of their cases of meeting fraudulent patrons, they would 
render themselves and the public a benefit. A general organi- 
zation would also bring other similar benefits. A list of stolen 
cars could be circulated among the garagemen and a large 
percentage of automobile thiefs be exposed. The more orderly 
the garage business is conducted, the more profitable must it 
prove and the more service may it render to the public at large. 

I would like to know how other garagemen meet this situa- 
tion, as I believe in New York, at least, it is frequent enough to 
be serious. In the smaller towns I do not believe that garage- 
men have to cope with such things. 


New York City. A. C. VILvarp. 























Fig. 1—Fixtures for spring installation; A, spring pad; B, double 
shackle; C, fiber block filed to shape 





Altering the Car's Suspension 


Editor THe AutomosiLe:—Will you kindly answer the fol- 
lowing : 

1. How could a platform spring be fastened under the rear 
end of a Ford T car? 

2. How can the oiling system on a Ford T car be adjusted 
so as to limit its feed to the cylinders? 

Berwick, N. D. H. W. ARnocp. 

—If you are bent on altering what is now a perfectly good 
and satisfactory suspension for a light car, it is a job that will 
call for a shop equipped with tools for sawing channel iron, 
riveting, drilling and tapping. In order that the propeller shaft 
and the distance rods will not have to be altered the wheelbase 
will be left the same, although the overall length of the car 
will be materially increased. 

The two side members of the car are sawed through as in 
Fig. 3. The spring is disconnected in the rear from the 
shackles which hold it to the rear axle. The purpose is now to 
insert in the blank left by sawing off the rear end of the T- 
shaped piece which will connect the end of the frame and also 
for the forward support for the platform rear spring. The details 
of the job may best be seen in the accompanying sketches, Figs. 
1 and 3. It will be seen that the same cross spring that you 
now have on the car will be used for the cross-members of the 
platform rear springs. There will be two semi-elliptic mem- 
bers inserted in the system, one on each side. The spring pad 
in the rear axle to take the semi-elliptic member may be pur- 
chased of any concern handling forgings. They come of the 
correct size to fasten to the rear axle and have a flat, smooth 
pad to take the spring. As long as the pad is flat there is a 
chance that it will be difficult to keep the U-clips tight on ac- 
count of the fact that the spring touches only at one point. If 
a fiber piece is taken and filed out to conform to the curvature 
of the spring it will be much easier to keep these clips tight. 

At the front end of the new spring an ordinary shackle will 
be used. This will be attached to the cross-member which is in- 
serted for the sake of strength and safety, by a forging which 
will be of the correct shape to hold the shackle properly. If it is 
found that the installation fouls the distance rods, short torque 
members could be inserted between the cross-piece and the rear 
axle. These would have to be strong and situated as far from 
the axis of symmetry of the car as possible. Some of the spe- 
cial parts which it would be necessary to purchase are shown in 
Fig. 1. Altogether, this would be a costly job, although it 
probably could be done satisfactorily along the lines. laid out. 
The spring suspension of the Ford car as it stands at present 
has been the result of many years’ work by competent engineers 
and it is difficult to see why it should be changed in any one 
special case. 

The level of the oil in the Ford lubricating system is con- 
trolled by two try cocks, shown at A and B, Fig. 2. The upper 
cock A marks the level above which there should never be any 
oil. The lower cock is the danger level. When the oil gets 
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below this there is an insufficient quantity. Open the upper 
cock and let all the oil flow from the crankcase that is above 
this point and then open the lower cock until the level is about 
half way between the two cocks. Now try the motor and if it 
smokes the cause is probably worn piston rings. These cost 
15 cents apiece. 


Using Too Much Current 


Editor THe AuTOMOBILE:—Would you kindly inform me what 
is the right number of dry cells to use for ignition purposes for 
a four-cylinder Winton car, equipped with a Splitdorf coil? 

At present I am using eight cells, which will give good serv- 
ice until they become as low as 10 amperes. Then the engine 
will begin to miss. How can I get more service from these 
cells? Will changing the mixture do any good? Also, is there 
anything that will dry rubber that has been remelted? I mean 
the kind that has been previously used in the manufacture of 
tires. 

Hoods Mill, Md. C. W. CauTHOorRN. 

—You are using entirely too many cells if you have them con- 
nected in series. The ignition system on your car is designed for 
6 volts and you are using at least 10. Do not use any more than 
five cells if they are new or six cells if the current is weaker. 
On account of using such a high voltage there is no doubt that 
the vibrator points on the coil are worn; these should be dressed 
down with a file and adjusted so that the correct intensity of 
spark will be given at the plugs. Examine the vibrator points 
and see if they are flat and clean. Turn on the switch and 
gradually turn over the motor; if the vibrator does not buzz 
at once, turn until it does. Now turn the vibrator adjustment 
screw until the clear humming sound indicates that the vibrator 
is working as it should. There will be no mistaking the correct 
sound when it is heard. 

When the coil has been adjusted properly and is known to 
be in good working order it would be well to clean the contact 
points in the spark-plugs so that the ignition system will not 
be faulty owing to neglect at such a point as this. Remove the 
wires from the plugs and take them entirely out of the cylin- 
ders, soak them well in gasoline, taking off all the carbon that 
may be located around the electrodes. After the plugs have 
been thoroughly cleaned they can be reconnected to the wires, 
but should not be put back in the cylinders until they have been 
tested. To test the plugs lay them on their sides on the cylin- 
ders, open the compression cocks and turn the motor over 
slowly, noticing the spark in each plug. If it is found that. the 
spark is good in one and not in other plugs, the chances are that 
the plugs showing the weak sparks have the gap too wide. The 
fact that you have been compelled to use such a high voltage to 
get satisfaction makes it very possible that the gaps in one or 
more of the plugs are too far apart. After making these simple 
adjustments, if the coil will not work satisfactorily return it to 
the makers. Do not attempt to take it apart yourself. 
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Fig. 2—Trycocks for oll level on the Ford flywheel housing 


Do not attempt to change the mixture until after you are sure 
that the ignition system is working correctly. This will be de- 
termined by the test of laying the plugs on the cylinders and 
turning over the motor. If the ignition is as it should be and 
you still do not get good results, it is then time to make car- 
bureter adjustments. It is hardly likely that you will need any. 

Rubber that has once been melted will be destroyed struc- 
turally and will be of no practical use for any purpose that re- 
quires strength. Exposure to the atmosphere will eventually 
dry out the rubber that has been melted. 


Setting a Splitdorf Magneto 


Editor THe AutomosiLe:—I have an E. M. F. 30, and would 
like to know if you could publish a diagram showing how to 
time a Splitdorf timer for heavy pulling, showing how the pis- 
ton should set ready to fire. I would also like to know 
whether the differential sings when the Timken roller bearing 
on the main shaft is worn? If not, is there any way to stop 
it from singing? 

Inverness, Fla. E. M. F. 30. 

—Assuming that the magneto is in place on the motor, turn 
the starting crank with the pet cocks on the cylinders open until 
the number one, or foremost, cylinder is on upper dead center, 
that is, when the piston is at its highest point. You will be able 
to ascertain this by looking at the flywheel which is marked to 
show its position when the number one cylinder is in this posi- 
tion. The motor should be kept in this position Pash a0 
the entire operation, 

First retard the spark advance mechanism at the steering 






































Fig. 3—Original suspension of the car and appearance after platform spring has been installed 
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Fig. 4—Position of distributor and opening in cover to which 
the wire from number one cylinder is connected; a view of the 
circuit breaker 





wheel to its limit and connect it to the spark advance lever on 
the breaker box of the magneto, so that if the magneto shaft re- 
volves in a clockwise direction looking at the driving end, the 
breaker box lever will be at its topmost position. If the shaft 
revolves left-handed the lever should be at the bottom limit and 
advance upward. 

As all four-cylinder, four-cycle models run at crankshaft 
speed it is customary to drive either geared direct to the crank- 
shaft or by means of a universal coupling known as the “Old- 
ham” coupling. The latter method is very much to be preferred 


TABLE I.—VARIOUS TRANSMISSION RATIOS IN TERMS OF PER- 
CENTAGES OF THE DIRECT 








Four Speed, Direct on Fourth 
Name Cc B 1 2 3 4 

BR cetkaken 4&6 3.0 29 48 72 100 
American....... 4 3.0 23 50 75 100 
Berkshire....... 6 2.8 29 51 68 100 
CUOMNOFS.....2: 4&6 3.8 29 54 75 100 
Ree (4) & 6 3.$ 28 43 64 100 
Locomobile.... . (4) & 6 3.2 25 53 72 100 
Matheson....... 4 3.4 21 34 67 100 
a 4 3.1 25 40 62 100 
Oldsmobile...... 4 & 6 3.5 31 44 62 100 
Palmer-Singer.. . 6 3.9 34 55 75 100 
8k eee OEE 4&6 3.2 28 52 73 100 
Pierce-Arrow was 6 3.0 28 50 75 100 
implex 38. 4 2.4 34 51 75 100 
aa 6 5.4 29 46 69 100 
Average above 14 makes........ 28 48 69 100 
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TABLE II.—FOREIGN CARS—FOUR SPEED, DIRECT ON FOURTH 








Name Cc B 1 2 3 4 
PS ee 6 2.8 25 50 83 100 
a ae 4 3.7 22 46 67 100 
Armstrong- 

Whitworth.... 6 : 28 41 65 100 
Arrol-Johnston. . 3.5 22 43 64 100 
a Ss 6 2.2 30 50 71 100 
Perr renee 4 3.0 34 48 67 100 
De Dion-Bouton. s a.7 24 39 59 100 
Delaunay- 

Belleville. .... 6 3.1 26 41 65 100 
Hotchkiss....... 6 2.9 24 44 66 100 
Detmier........ (4) & 6 2. 24 49 75 100 
| errr ee 4 3.1 25 42 61 100 
Mercedes....... 4 3.0 23 44 70 100 
| 4 3.0 27 46 75 100 
Panhard- Knight. 4 - 29 50 79 100 
Peugect.....+.. 4 3.0 25 43 75 100 
ora alee a 4 2.4 22 39 71 100 
Renault........ 6 2.2 26 51 71 100 
Wolseley........ (4) & 6 3.6 28 46 67 100 

Average of above 18 

ore 2.4 26 45 70 100 
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to the former, because the accurate setting and alignment abso- 
lutely necessary with the direct gear on the armature shaft is 
not essential with fhe latter method. There is another drive 
possible, the chain, but on account of the many wearing points, 
back slack, etc., this should only be used where gear drive is 
impossible on account of inaccessibility, or where a large num- 
ber of gears are objectionable. 

If the “Oldham” drive is employed the driving flange is first 
slotted to fit the Woodruff key supplied with the magneto and 
then fitted. The other flange of the coupling is left loose on the 
end of the pump shaft or other shaft used to drive the magneto 
and the cross block is slid into place. 

Now revolve the armature shaft in its direction of rotation 
until the oval breaker cam comes in contact with the roller in the 
breaker bar and just begins to separate the platinum contacts, 
Fig. 4. 

The flange of the coupling can then be drilled and reamed 
for a taper pin and the timing of the magneto is then perma- 
nently effected. 

After ascertaining the position of the bronze sector of the 
distributer, Fig. 5, connect the cup directly, shown in the same 
illustration, over it to the spark-plug in cylinder No. 1. Since 
the direction of rotation of the distributor is always opposite 
to that of the armature shaft, the wire from the cup next in 
rotation goes to the next cylinder in sequence of firing and so 


TABLE III.—VARIOUS TRANSMISSION RATIOS 





Four Speed, Direct on Third 
Name Cc B 1 2 3 4 
Chadwick. 6 3.0 33 66 100 130 
Garford.... . 4£&6 3.5 27 57 100 117 
Interstate....... 4 3.0 33 50 100 120 
Kissel Kar 4&6 3.8 39 59 100 131 
Lozier.......... 4&6 3.1 34 63 100 120 
Marquette...... 4 2 29 50 100 113 
5 iat otal. 4 3.4 36 64 100 122 
Palmer Singer... 6 3.6 38 74 100 144 
Pope Toledo XV. 4 26 64 100 125 
Stuyvesant 4 3.5 40 58 100 130 
Winton... ve 6 3.4 32 69 100 126 
Average of above 11 ‘ ; 33 60 100 125 
FOREIGN CARS 
Four Speed, Direct on Third 
Name Cc 1 2 3 4 
ae 4 3.9 30 60 100 122 
SS. eee 4 4.1 29 60 100 120 
Average of above 2............ 30 60 100 121 











on until all four are connected. Four-cylinder, four-cycle 
motors always fire either 1, 2, 4, 3 or I, 3, 4, 2, the latter being 
the most general rule. 


Anent the Four-Speed Discussion 


Editor THe AutomopiLeE:—There have been some interesting 
and some amusing opinions aired in the current four-speed 
transmission discussion. Personally, the worm must turn with 
my failure to appreciate the correctness of the method of de- 
termining gear ratio steps as introduced by S. I. Fekete in your 
issue of August 15. 

I learn that “the gears in a transmission should progress in a 
geometrical ratio because the resistance increases in the velocity 
interval in a hyperbolic curve.” Without discussing the truth of 
the latter clause, I fail to see why it is a rule or reason for the 
hypothesis preceding it. 

Mr. Fekete gives two equations for forces acting when a car 
is in motion: 

resistance — tractive force 
for that case where the velocity is uniform, and 
force to cause acceleration + resistance = tractive force 
for that case in which the car is being accelerated. While Mr. 
Fekete’s Fig. 1 seems to distinguish between road resistance 
and air resistance, his formulas do not; yet the two resistances 
are of quite different nature, the former probably varying di- 
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rectly with the speed, while the latter varies more nearly with 
the cube of the speed. 

Let us introduce still another equation which will represent 
more nearly the general case: 
delivered HP = tractive effort = force to cause acceleration 

+ road resistance + air resistance + work of lifting. 

It is understood that in this equation the sign of the first term 
will become minus if deceleration be substituted for accelera- 
tion, and similarly the sign of the last term will become minus 
if a grade be descended instead of ascended. 

It is true that in this equation there appear terms which have 
a bearing upon the question of proper transmission gear ratios, 
but air resistance is not one of them, as Mr. Fekete would have 
us suppose. Rather do road resistance and work of lifting give 


TABLE V.—PERCENIAGE ERRORS IN ARRANGEMENT BY ARITH- 
METIC AL PROGRESSION AND BY GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION 
ASSUMING AVERAGES IN TABLE I AS STANDARDS 





Arithmetical Progression 
Alge- 
Class braic Max. 
: ; 2 3 4 Mean 
(1) Four speeds, direct on 4th. —11 +4 WE Risleates 0 —11 
(2) Four speeds, foreign prac- 
WO ns op. 0 584 Gretta inhi cnn —4 i! a a ee +5 +11 
(3) Four speeds, direct on 3d. 0 Mn - eac0.60"s +6 +6 +11 
(4) Four speeds, foreign prac- 
sen WOO dese cevcccececes WER. PEE ciedinix +10 +12 +14 
(5) ‘Tieen apeeGs........<<< <0. +3 SM <ocal-iarctoruteaecate +9 +14 
(A) Mean of above....... +0.6 +10 +7 +8 
Arith. Mean of (A) =6.4 
Geometrical Progression 
(1) Four speeds, direct on 4th. —36 —31 —19...... —29 —36 
(2) Four speeds, foreign prac- 
5 MUO 3 i00:4) 5's: 0is-40:6'8e-w'i0:9 —-31 —2 aa a ee —26 -—31 
(3) Four speeds, direct on 3d. —33 —23...... +72 +5 +72 
(4) Four speeds, foreign prac- 
Res Sear =—26 —23 2.200. +78 +10 +78 
(5) Three speeds eee ee SEE on aw sick dines —26 -—30 
(B) Mean of above....... —31 —25 -—-19 —75 
Arith. Mean of (B) =38 











the true clue to the situation, and if these terms can be ex- 
pressed as functions of car velocity I should be interested to 
learn how. 

And, again, assuming the resistance to bear a known relation 
to the velocity, I am still unable to see how it follows that the 
correct increments of progression are thus determined. Velocity- 
resistance laws involve a consideration of the manner in which 
required power increases with speed; transmission gear ratios 
involve a consideration of various speeds and torques at a con- 
stant power. To consider the two as interdependent seems like 
adding quinces and apples to get pears. 

Taking current practice as a criterion I am still unable to 
justify the method of geometrical progression. In the appended 
Table I (some of the data of which has been transposed from 
an article by D. S. Hatch in Motor Age for July 18) are given 
the gear ratios of some conventional transmissions in which the 
steps are given in terms of percentages of the direct gear. This 
form of tabulation is, I believe, more comprehensive for analyti- 
cal study than that which deals with total reductions. The fact 
that manufacturers almost invariably offer an option on final 
reduction ratios makes tables or diagrams of total reduction 
‘unfit for purposes of comparison. In column “B” of Table I is 
given the final drive ratios, and by means of this the total re- 
duction on any gear may be readily found. Column “C” shows 
the number of cylinders of cars listed. 

Table 2 shows at a glance the mistake of assuming a division 
according to a geometrical progression. In each type considered 
this method is found to be greatly in error. On the other 
hand, the arithmetical progression is always reasonably close 
to the average standard practice, and in the case of four-speed 
transmissions—which, incidentally, seem to have started this 
controversy—it seems to be an excellent standard to go by. 

As Mr. Fekete says, it is not probable that the ratios of any 
accepted standard can be duplicated in practice due to the 
necessity of maintaining a constant center distance and the use 
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TABLE IV.—VARIOUS TRANSMISSION RATIOS 








Three Speed, Direct on Third 
Name Cc B 1 2 

PI ono 05.68 esineinve 4 4.1 39 64 100 
pS Se ee 4 3.2* 31 58 100 
p eR ee 4 3.0 31 64 100 
4 oe 30 61 100 
RINE ac lararc-vin' We.esaceve 4 3.0 30 66 100 
rr F sik 33 53 100 
eres er 4 a5 37 78. 100 
Se re Peer 6 3.5 29 65 100 
ae eee 4 3.4 27 55 100 
RNID ofa car cers kare 4 3.8 30 62 100 
Nas Sc Praca tel ocece suse: lore 4 3.6 30 53 100 
Driggs-Seabury.......... E ae 43 64 100 
SS eee 4&6 s3 27 50 100 
Fellows ‘‘Typical’”’....... ‘ en 35 57 100 
EO ree 4 4.0 27 57 100 
ee SS Te 4 3.6 28 55 100 
ee 4 3.0 30 50 100 
0 Se ee 4 3.5 29 58 100 
ns cine’ fafa ust bin ere 4 desis 33 60 100 
Aner 4 3.5 30 37() 100 
er ee 4 3.0 27 59 100 
INN ues a ps arecatere one 4 3.0 30 52 100 
nr ee 4 3.5 37 66 100 
ES eae ar 4 4.0 27 50 100 
oe ae eee eae 4 4.0 36 66 100 
EES oer ae 4 a8 32 59 100 
SE eee 4 3.5 31 49 100 
Standard Roller......... ave 28 60 100 
Stearns-Knight.......... 4 3.9 33 65 100 
Stevens-Duryea.......... 6 3.9 29 52 100 
Stoddard-Dayton........ (4) & 6 ee 28 60 100 
| gy CRS ae Ses ean eet 4 3.5 44 78 100 
Dee OE BINS 38 «oo sane 66eanaes 32 59 100 











of reasonable pitches. However, if a standard be chosen, the 

acceptance of it should be justified, and the method introduced 

by Mr. Fekete may very well be misleading. 
Forty-Fort, Pa. 


Trouble with Electric Lights 


Editor THe Avutomospite:—I have installed an electric at- 
tachment in a Ford car, to be run from the Ford magneto. I am 
using a 2-candlepower, 6-volt lamp, but am having trouble in the 
lamps burning out after having been run for a few minutes. 

Kindly state what voltage, amperage and candlepower lamps 
should be used in connection with the Ford magneto. 

Wilton Junction, Iowa. H. AMUNDSEN. 

—You do not mention what particular lighting outfit you are 
using, so it is impossible to tell the exact nature of the trouble. 
It is probable that the trouble lies in the wiring. The correct 
method of wiring the headlights is shown in the accompanying 
diagram, Fig. 5. You should use two lights of 10 or 12 candle- 
power connected in series. The voltage used with these lamps 
is six and the reflectors are generally of 9-inch diameter. 


N. S. SEELEY. 








HEADLIGHTS 


GROUND TO LAMP 
BRACKET BOLT 
CONNECTING PLUGS — 





Sia 








[=] FORD MAGNETO 




















SWITCH ON FRONT OF SEAT — 





Fig. 5—Wiring diagram of the Ford headlights as it should be when 
system is operated from the fly wheel magneto 
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Before the land is planted with little rubber trees, the Jungle Is burned away and the ashes are used for fertilizer 











(Continued from page 565) 


bale-like pacKages. Experiments are being made in Hawaii 
with the castilloa tree. It is estimated that several thousand acres 
could be devoted to rubber culture in the Hawaiian archipelago. 

The Philippine Islands are represented by a small exhibit, 
showing the progress that has been made in that archipelago 
since the American occupation. The climate of both of the 
Pacific island territories of the United States is suitable for 
rubber culture, but so far the results attained are merely prom- 
ises for future performance. In Hawaii this progress has been 
swifter than it has in the Philippines. 

The program of the conference is as follows: 

Tuesday, September 24, at 2 p. m.—An address of welcome by 
the president, Mr. Henry C. Pearson. The topic for discussion 
will be “Crude Rubber.” Special papers: 

“Rubber Contracts,” by Mr. Arthur W. Stedman. 

“The Plantation Industry,” by Cyril E. S. Baxendale, Esq., 
of the Federated Malay States. 

“Various Manihots Producing Rubber in the Central States 
of Brazil,’ by Dr. J. Santiago Cardwell-Quinn, commissioner. 

“Possible Rubber Producers in the Temperate Zone,” by Mr. 
Charles P. Fox, Akron. 

“Some Effects of Acclimatization Upon Guayule. Par- 
thenium Argentatum,” by Francis E. Lloyd, Montreal, Canada. 

Wednesday, September 25, at 10 a. m.: 

“Problems in Vacuum Drying,” by Mr. J. P. Devine. 

“Manufacture of Dipped Goods,” by Mr. T. W. Miller. 

“Physical Methods of Testing Rubber and Rubber Products,” 
by Mr. P. L. Wormeley, Bureau of Standards, Washington. 

“Factory Management and Organization Methods,” by Mr. 
J. C. Jurgensen (president of the Institute of Operating Enzi- 
neers), and Mr. Frederic Dannerth (consulting chemist). 

Thursday, September 26, at 10 a. m.: 

“A Brief History of Fire Hose Specifications,” by E. A. 
Barrier. 

Topical discussion on specifications (mechanical rubber goods 
for railroads, federal and municipal governments), including as 
sub-topics: Air-brake hose, railroad steam hose, fire hose, etc. 

“The Commercial Possibilities of Synthetic Rubber,” by Mr. 
L. E. Weber, Boston, Mass. 





Friday, September 27, at 10 a. m.—A report of the trans- 
actions of the Navy Conference at Washington, December, 1911, 
by Mr. E. S. Land, U. S. N. Topical discussion on specifica- 
tions: (a) Materials for insulated wire; (b) textile materials 
(sheeting, duck and yarns). 

A preliminary report of activity by the “Railroad Commit- 
tee” on “Standard Methods of Testing Rubber Products.” 

At 7 p. m.—Informal dinner for rubber chemists and engi- 
neers. (Place to be announced Friday morning.) 

Saturday, September 28, at 10 a. m.—Meeting for the presen- 
tation of resolutions and recommendation of official methods 
for physical testing and chemical analysis of crude gum and 
manufactured rubber goods. 

Discussions—A considerable number of topics for discussions 
have been forwarded to the secretary by manufacturers as well 
as consumers of rubber goods. These will be presented on the 
appropriate days. 

The following societies will be represented by official dele- 
gates: 

American Chemical Society. 

American Society for Testing Materials. 

Society of Chemical Industry. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 

German-American Technical Society. 

Institute of Operating Engineers. 

The following governments will be represented by official 
delegates: Federal Government of Brazil, Federated Malay 
States and Straits Settlement, Ceylon, Hawaiian Islands, Prov- 
ince of Moro, Philippine Islands, Burma (India). 

The State of Amazonas (Brazil), The State of Matto Grosso 
(Brazil), The State of Para (Brazil), The State of Acre 
(Brazil), The State of Minas Gereas (Brazil), Bolivia, Re- 
public of Honduras, State of Bahia (Brazil). 

President of Conference—Henry C. Pearson, New York City. 

Honorary Secretary—Frederic Dannerth, Ph.D. 

Executive Committee—E. S. Land, U. S. N., Washington, 
D. C.; D. A. Cutler, New York; Dr. Lothar Weber, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. W. C. Geer, Akron, O.; Dr. S. P. Sharples, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Eugenio Dahne, Brazil; C. E. S. Baxendale, Esq., 
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Federated Malay States; F. Crosbie-Roles, Esq., Ceylon; A. 
Staines Manders, London, ‘ 

The list of exhibitors includes the following: 

The United States Rubber Company, Broadway, New York 
City—all descriptions of manufactured rubber goods. 

The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O.—tires 
and other rubber goods. 

The Home Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J.—all kinds. of 
hose, packings, tires, etc. : 

Manhattan Rubber Company, Passaic, N. J.—a circular loom 
weaving fire hose jackets, ornamental rubber flooring, conveyor 
belt in action, moulded goods, etc. 

Victoria Balata & Textile Belting Company, New York City. 

Dutch Guiana Culture Company—a plantation showing hevea 
trees at different ages—method of tapping, samples of rubber; 


‘also coffee plants and coffee, used as a catch crop. 


New York Commercial Company—samples of crude rubber 
from wild trees and from planted trees. 

Henderson & Korn—samples of standard grades of rubbers. 

United Malaysian Rubber Company—samples of rubber grown 
on their estate in the Federated Malay States. 

Meyer & Brown—samples of crude rubber. 

Rubber Trading Company—samples of crude rubber. 

Raw Products Company—samples of crude rubber. 

Highlands & Lowlands Para Rubber Company—samples of 
plantation rubber. 

Kalisyndikat—rubber trees, tropical fruits, ete., showing the 
beneticial effects of manuring with potash. 

Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company—vacuum dryers—one 
very large dryer weighing 20 tons—vacuum pumps, steam ham- 
mers, etc. 

United Shoe Machinery Company—eyeletting and grometting 
machine in operation, 

The Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Company—motor-driven ex- 
perimental outfit—washer, mixing mill, etc 

John Royle & Sons—perfected tubing machines. 

Farrel Foundry & Machine Company—experimental calender, 
grinder and washer. 

Werner & Pfleiderer—kneading machines, washers, presses, 
etc 
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J. P. Devine Company—vacuum dryers, deresinating and sol- 
vent apparatus. 

The Curtis & Marble Machine Company—brushing machine 
for cleaning goods and liners, sewing tachine, etc. 

The Adamson Machine Companyautomobile tire moulds and 
cores and models. 

Hoggson & Pettis Manufacturing Company 
descriptions, dies, etc. 

The Philadelphia Rubber Works Company—reclaimed rubber. 

E. H. Clapp Company—reclaimed rubber. 

American Rubber Reclaiming Company—reclaimed, rubber. 

Rubber Regenerating Company—reclaimed rubber. 

United States Rubber Reclaiming Works—reclaimed rubber. 

New Jersey Rubber Company—hard rubber goods and 
mechanical rubber goods made from reclaimed rubber. 

Monatiquot Rubber Works Company—“Naturised” rubber. 

American Wax Company—mineral rubber. 

J. W. Coulston & Company—chemicals and colors. 

American Asphaltum & Rubber Company—compounding in- 
zredients. 

George A. Alden & Company—M. R.: for strengthening and 
preserving rubber. pan 

The Loewenthal Company—reclaimed rubber. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company—reclaimed rubber. 

H. Muehlstein & Company—scrap rubber. 

Electric Rubber Reclaiming Company. 

Tyson Brothers, -Inc.—rubber substitutes. 

The Essex Rubber Compafiy—sheet rubber soling, automobile 
accessories, asbestos and rubber engineering specialities, etc. 

The Diebold S:fe Company. 

Zoston & Bolivia Rubber Company—crude rubber. 

Edward Maurer—samples of various grades of rubber. 

The Electric Rubber Reclaiming Company—reclaimed rubber. 

Charles T. Wilson—rubber broker, New York City. 

La Favorite Rubber Manufacturing Company, Paterson, N. J. 

General Rubber Company, New York City. 

Bartica Crude Rubber Company. 

Acushnet Process Company, New Bedford, Mass. 

Boston-Bolivia Rubber Company, Boston, Mass. 


moulds of all 





Lehmann & Voss, Hamburg, Germany—chemicals. 
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Malayan rubber plantation with trees 1 year old—Such a plantation may be expected to yield in 4 years’ time 
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View of straightaway on North Fond du Lac road 


All Eyes On Milwaukee 


Despite Postponement of Grand Prize 
Until Monday—Races Center At- 


tention of Motordom 


Promoters Display Much Energy in Belated Effort to Get 
Course in Shape for Speed Trials 


ILWAUKEE, Sept. 17—(Special Telegram)—Rain during 
the last 72 hours interfered with practice on the course 
today to such an extent that DePalma, in his Mercedes, was the 
only one to make an effort for time. He accomplished the fast- 
est time so far recorded in the practice; covering the 7.8 miles in 
7 minutes and 15.03 seconds, averaging 64.7 miles an hour. Dur- 
ing the 2 hours of practice today the best laps made were as 

follows: 
Time Average speed 


Car Driver min. sec. miles per hour 
Mercedes DePalma 7 15.03 64.7 
Knox Six Mulford 7 30 63.2 
Lozier Nelson 8 15 57.5 
Mercedes Wishart 8 12 57.6 
Fiat Bruce-Brown 9 52.7 
Mercedes Bragg 9 52.7 
Fiat Tetzlaff 10 14 46.7 
Case Nikrant 11 55 41.0 


DePalma’s lap was the only one timed by the Warner electric 
timing instrumént which was not ready during the earlier laps. 
There was but 2 hours’ practice, the time being extended to 4 
hours for Wednesday. 

A new entry, a Bergdoll car, has been entered. The lists will 
not close until Thursday. The driver of this car has not been 
named. By fast work the promotors hope to have the track fully 
restored to condition by the opening race. 

Milwaukee’s big road racing carnival will open on Friday noon 
with the first running of the races for the Pabst Blue Ribbon 
trophy and the Wisconsin Challenge trophy, the big event sched- 
uled as the curtain-raiser, the fourth contest for the Grand Prix 
of the Automobile Club of America having been changed to the 
wind-up, which will take place on Monday, September 23, fol- 
lowing the Vanderbilt on Saturday, September 21. 

The necessity of a change in the program so that the first 
events would be set back to give the Milwaukee Automobile 
Dealers’ Association the better part of an additional week to get 
their course in shape, was anticipated by the inner circle for 
some days in advance of Thursday, September 12. 

The action temporarily staggered the promoters, but all 
realized the absolute necessity of the change, and then started 
out to make good. The road construction contractor and his as- 
sistants were fired on the spot and some new and fresh blood in- 














Long straightaway stretch on Town Line road 


fused into the thing. Friday morning the dealers cast off their 
blue spectacles when they saw a half dozen gangs of workmen 
driven at top speed by the new bosses, actually accomplishing 
something worth while. The course fairly grew while one looked 
and the fast work was carried on throughout the night by the 
light of torches and headlights focused to the best advantage. 
Monday night, the last drop of oil was on the roads and the 
final coating of sand was being applied. Starter Wagner an- 
nounced that official practice would positively start at 11 o’clock 
Tuesday morning—which, by the way, is the hour at which the 
Grand Prix was to have been started on that day. 

The new arrangement gives the light car drivers two full days 
of practice; the Vanderbilt contestants four days, and the com- 
petitors in the Grand Prix six whole days in which to tune up 
their cars and make that close acquaintance with the roads which 
is so necessary to make the best speed possible. Only an insane 
driver would attempt to start a race of the importance of the 
Grand Prix or the Vanderbilt without having an intimate knowl- 
edge of every inch of the course. 

The change in the program carried over the closing of entries 
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Upper—One of the 19 new culverts on the course 
Lower—Heaviest grade on the Vanderbilt course 
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Curve from Burleigh street to Fond du Lac road 


for the Grand Prix to Wednesday night. Twelve cars have al- 
ready been nominated, and it is possible that two or three more 
will come in, as it is planned to give any entrant in the other 
three events a chance to be booked for the final race up to Sun- 
day morning. A few of the Vanderbilters have held off because 
they desire to get through the Saturday race before taking a 
chance on the Monday race. 

The Pabst and Wisconsin Challenge races show only a fair- 
sized entry list, but both will bring out classy fields. In the 
Pabst, for 231 to 300 cubic inch cars, there are three Mercers, 
one Mason, two Falcars and a Case. Judging from past per- 
formance, the calibre of the men behind the wheels should 
make this a most interesting race, for Hughey Hughes and 
Spencer Wishart will pit themselves against Mortimer Roberts, 
Hastings and Trussel, Ed Pullen of their own camp, and Joe 
Jagersberger, who intends to “come back” after being out of 
the speed game for nearly a year, and with one good leg, at that. 
The other limb he lost at Columbia, S. C. last November in a bad 
spill on a dirt track only a short time before the international 
races at Savannah. If the “Flying Dutchman” cannot stand the 















































Upper—Northeast corner of course before improvement 
Lower—Same curve after the improvements were made 





Hairpin turn at Somerville surfaced with concrete 


220-mile gaff, Louis Disbrow or Joe Nikrent will help him out, 
with “Farmer Bill” Endicott as a third substitute. 

The Wisconsin Challenge, a 173-mile contest for the little fel- 
lows of 161 to. 300 cubic inches, will be a three-cornered fight be- 
tween the Ford, E-M-F and Mason. It is likely this event will 
be a duel between Frank Kulick and Harry Endicott, as the other 
three drivers, Cramer and Roy Snyder, of the Mason team and 
John Heber of the E-M-F, are lesser lights. Heber is a Mil- 
waukee man and will drive a Milwaukee-owned car, an E-M-F 
of the type used by Frank Witt in all of his races, the property 
of Dr. Irving H. Fowle, of Milwaukee. The doctor bought the 
car only a few days ago and after looking high and low for a 
competent driver, he found Heber, who has done a lot of track 
work in Buicks but is new on the road. 

The line-up in the Vanderbilt will be similar to that in the 
Elgin National, although there will be seen at Milwaukee such 
stars as Teddy Tetzlaff, holder of the world’s road racing record 
for average speed, and Louis Disbrow of the Case team. 

VANDERBILT CUP 


Saturday, September 21, 1912, at 11 a. m. 
298.5 miles, or 38 laps 


eo. aa Ralph K. Mulford..Mulford ......... 4% SY 
oe W.. BE. Bertrand... ocaeedcccaes 5% «7% 
S BONOSE Base ciccees Mercere Anto Co..... Wisnett 2%... 000 4.39 5 
4 Mercer 352... 2 <a Mercer Auto Co....Hughes .......... 434 5 
eee E. E. Hewlett...... i 5% 7% 
ie NE sca oceeoceae Ideal Motor Car Co.Anderson ......... 4% 5% 
De 226 Vek samumnee Ideal Motor Car Co. Merz ....cccccees 4% She 
a Richard H. Knowles.Nelson ........... 43% 5% 
DS MerCedes o.cceccvcs E. J. Schroeder.....DePaima ......... 5. 7.06 
Me? ME 6.3 cue c eiedsewee Wal Agate Ces és.cc ces Trussel or Hastings.4% 5% 
Pt SERED i. 6inswaswietass 5; Gi Saee TH. Te COO so sowisiense cormerse sere 
PABST. BLUE RIBBON TROPHY 
Friday, September 20, 1912, at 12 m. 
220.6 miles, or 28 laps 
2 S|) ree Mercer Auto Co....Hughes .......... 4% 5 
S Pee Botlce ec ccas Mercer Auto Co.... Wishart 2. ...0<008 4.39 5 
a ae Mercer Auto Co:....PUNOD 66 cece cccicwe 4% 5 
4 Mason Special...... F. Hi. Dussenbere..... ROBOTS o.c.00530000 3% =S 
ae | IT RA es ae Fal Awte Co.icc< 660 Wilbur or Hastings.4% 5% 
ty FP irataticier dig eieracasorecase Fal Auto Co....... i ea. 414g 5% 
PT wissen peta nes J. I. Case T. M. Co.Jagersberger ...... 4% 5 
GRAND PRIX 
Monday, September 23, 1912, at 10 a. m. 
409.86 miles, or 52 laps 
1 Benz 1911 racer....Erwin Bergdoll...... Bergadol) ....6s00% 6.2 6.3 
So NEEL oc arera onan Aaie E. A. Moross.... EE er eae ae 
MRL cis eek aidie aoe oo Benz Import Co..... YS eee 
eS Sere B.. EB. MOWlett. ...:0:0 pC er 5% 7% 
eS erry SS Sie Bruce-Brown ..... 5.9 7.87 
oer 22% Seer er 5% 7% 
7 BMGTOSGGs 006000000 E. J. Schroeder..... DETOUR ccccceverdae C00 
8 Mercedes: ......200. Spencer Wichart....Wishart ..........5.2 7.06 
ON Re ., A SS a ornare 5.2 7.06 
10°. Mieroer 357 occ cas Mercer Auto Co....Hughes ........... 4% 5 
SS Tee Gi kx -seecnces Ralph K. Mulford...Mulford .......... 4% 5% 
12 Desert Bikes caceses Richard H. Knowles.Nelson ........... 45% 5% 
WISCONSIN CHALLENGE TROPHY 
Friday, September 20, 1912, at 12 m. 
173.4 miles, or 22 laps 
S| SP ere re T., CC, Bees s6.0% Kulick ............ Y% 4 
O “RK. Sieg 40c's aie eee F. H. Dussenberg...H. Endicott.....3 13/165 
a F. H. Dussenberge...Cramer ........00+ 3% 5 
EF, RSs sisieencar F. H. Dussenberg...Roy Snyder....... 3% 5 
ae . Irving H. Fowle.John Heber....... 4 4y% 
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Maxwell contender coming into control on the last day’s run 


Two Clean in Bison Run 


Warren and Maxwell Tied for Sweep- 
stakes Trophies on Face of Observers 
Reports—Official Ruling Ordered 


Tremendous Truck Parade Marks Chicago Association's 
Fall Opening—T oronto Has Record Show 





UFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 16—In the third annual 800-mile re- 
liability tour of the Automobile Club, of Buffalo, which 
closed Saturday night at 6 o'clock, two cars completed the 4-day 
grind with clean scores—the Warren-Detroit entered by the Pop- 
penberg Motor Car Company, of Buffalo and the Maxwell entry 
25, driven by A. G. Schoenthal. 

The winner of division 2, was the Maxwell, entry 25, runabout 
ciass, with the Paige-Detroit, entry 16, second, a Krit, entry 9, 
third. In division 3, runabout class, the Warren-Detroit, entry 
19, was the winner, with the Maxwell, entry 7, second. The 
winner in division 2, touring car class, was the Hupmobile, entry 
8, with the R-C-H, entry 22, second. 

The run covered 838 miles. The rules of the contest provided 
penalties for taking on gasoline, oil or water short of 100 miles 
of travel; for late arrivals at noon controls, and for all repairing 
done on machines. No penalties were to be imposed on work 
done on tires with the motor in operation, but time consumed 
on tire repairing was to be added to running time of cars. 

A slight accident marred the second day’s run, when the Mc- 
Farlan “6” overturned between Ripley and Findlay Lake, a dis- 
tance of 75 miles from Buffalo. Although the occupants of the 
car including the driver, Winfield Graham, escaped with slight 
bruises, for a time it looked as if the car was out of the contest 
for the day but the car was righted and the motor resumed op- 
eration in about 1 minute and the car finished the run, only 10 
points being chalked against it for the accident. The second 
day’s run was marked by fine weather and beautiful scenery. 





















Roy Stains 


OFFICIAL SCORES OF RELIABILITY RUN OF AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Warren finishing third day’s run through the hill country 


The third day was the most trying of the tour as many for- 
midable hills were encountered as well as dangerous curves and 
miles of unimproved highways. 

On the concluding day 198 miles were made among ‘steep wind- 
ing hills and long stretches of rough dirt roads. 

Charles F. Monroe, of Monroe Motor Car Company, which 
concern entered Maxwell No. 25 and the Poppenberg Motor Com- 
pany, which entered Warren-Detroit, No. 19, both of which cars 
went through the entire 4 days of the third annual reliability 
tour of the Automobile Club, of Buffalo, without being penal- 
ized, have filed protest with A. W. Kreinheder, official referee of 
the tour, in the matter of who is entitled to the Laurens Enos 
and Vars trophies. 

Before rendering his decision, Referee Kreinheder will com- 
municate with the contest board of the American Automobile As- 
sociation and he expects to announce the winners of trophies on 
Friday night. Referee Kreinheder declares there are several 
delicate technicalities in the matter and as he is desirous of mak- 
ing an impartial decision, he will await official sanction from the 
A. A. A. 


700 Trucks In Chicago Parade 

Cuicaco, Sept. 14—Ushered in by a parade of 700 motor trucks 
in a parade 1o miles long, moving at the rate of 10 miles per 
hour, and taking 1 hour and 10 minutes to pass a given point, the 
Chicago Automobile Trade Association heralded the second an- 
nual fall opening tonight. Chicago’s motor #ow on Michigan 
avenue, which is 3 miles long, has been garlanded with autumn 
decorations, and at night is illuminated by the brilliant illumina- 
tion of the showrooms and electrically lighted columns, extend- 
ing along both sides of the street in a classic colonade of mock 
marble and leaded glass, strung with webs of electric lights. 

The. truck parade was made up of machines privately owned 
and exhibited, being entered in fleets by the dealers in the respec- 
tive makes, who recruited cars, pairs and triplets of cars and 
squadrons from among their customers. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the exhibition was the 
silence of the large majority of the cars. This applied not only 
to the shaft-driven and pneumatically tired gasoline machines and 
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| 
First Day Second Day Third Day Fourth Day Total iaites 
No. | CAR DRIVER Divis- | Hour Penal- 
ion | = ties 
Time | Work Time Work Time Work Time Work Time § Work 
7 anwell, ......<ccees G. Morton Wolfe. . 3 18 0 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 4 
8 | Hupmobile. wa ....|C. C, Almendinger. 2 18 0 6 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 6 
- 23) re Roy Langham... F 2 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 37 0 37 37 
10 |McFarlan ‘‘6”’....... Winfield Graham.... 5 20 0 0 0 10 0 16 52 98 52 124 176 
16 |Paige-Detroit........ Bruce Malcolm...... 2 18 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 3 3 
19 |Warren-Detroit...... Harry Holcombe..... 3 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
99 IRC.H......¢-0+03-+0)W. G. Schroeder... .. 2 18 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 0 0 9 9 
25 |Maxwell....:.......|A. G. Schoenthal 2 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
DE; Ts cc ccveneeeces J. G. Barclay 7 20 0 0 0 0 0 0 Withd rawn 
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electrics, but to the prevalent type of solid-tired, chain-driven 
trucks. Many trucks carried full loads, a 5-ton lumber truck 
being loaded with a large load of lumber; and a truck owned by 
a cooperage concern being piled high with barrels. 

Of the 700 machines in line, fifty-seven were electric. The pre- 
vailing type among the gasoline cars was of from I to 2 tons 
capacity, chain-driven, with the motor under the seat, and solid 
tires. A large contingent, however, were of radically different 
type, as 115 were shaft-driven, and 201 were of the so-called 
European type, with the motor under the hood, as in pleasure 
car practice; this type being prevalent in the very small and the 
largest classes. One hundred and six of the total number were 
under I ton capacity, a large number of high-wheeled wagons 
being shown. Very few of the big fellows appeared, but seven 
5-tonners and eight of greater than that capacity were entered. 
Of especial significance is the growth of the left-hand steer idea, 
fully 25 per cent. of the trucks being so driven. Most of these, 
however, had the levers on the left side, although a few were 
noticed with center control, in both right and left hand steer types. 
Block or sectional tires were not much in evidence, even in the 
larger sizes, the wide tread dual tires seeming to have the pref- 
erence. Fully 100 of the machines used pneumatics. 


Toronto Show Sets New Mark 


Toronto, ONnT., Sept. 16—What is claimed to be the greatest 
display of automobile ever shown in the Dominion of Canada 
was the exhibition in the Transportation Building at the Cana- 
dian National Exhibition where more than fifty dealers were 
exhibiting at least a half million dollars’ worth of pleasure and 
commercial motor cars, including trucks and automobile fire 
wagons. The applications for space by the various factories and 
automobile dealers in Canada and several from the States far 
exceeded accommodations and it was necessary to press into 
service a tent, 100 by 50 feet, to the west of the Transportation 
Building to care for the overflow exhibitors. 

At the exhibition many new cars never before seen in Canada 
were on display, some of these being of Canadian design while 
others were of English, French and American make. Un- 
usually active business was done at the exhibition in the matter 
of sales, hundreds of thousands of visitors to the Toronto fair 
having viewed the automobiles, among whom were many buyers. 

The exhibition indicates the great automobile business that 
the Canadian factories and dealers have had during the past 
year, over 15,000 licenses being granted to owners of machines 
alone in the province of Ontario. The greatest demand for 
automobiles came from the vicinity of Toronto. However, the 
great surprise in the automobile line this past year was Hamil- 
ton, Ont., which factories have had great difficulty in keeping 
up with the constant demand. 
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Calendar of Goming Events 


What the Months Ahead Have in Store 
for the Automobilist—Shows, Con- 
ey ventions, Race Meets, Etc. 


— 


American and Foreign Fixtures of Importance Set Down in 


Chronological Order 


Shows, Conventions, Etc, 


Seet; UR. 6 sickce Chicago, Ill., Annual Fall Festival and Show, Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association. 
Sept. 17-20....4. -»-Denver, Col., Convention International Association of 


Fire Engineers. 
Sept. 23-Oct. 3....New York City, Rubber Show, Grand Central Palace. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1.... New York City, Sales Managers’ Convention, Automo- 
bile Board of Trade. 


ae 2 are Paris, France, Paris Automobile Show, Grand Palais. 
Jan. 4-11......000. Cleveland, O., Annual Automobile Show. 
JOR: TEBE oivikica seen New York City, Thirteenth Annual Show, Madison 


Square Garden and Grand Central Palace, Automo- 
bile Board of Trade. 


= ° —_——ee Philadeiphia, Pa., Annual’ Automobile Show. 

Tan, 25-Feb. 1...<. Montreal, Que., Automobile Exhibition, R. M. Jaffray, 

' Manager. 

Jan: 27-Pebs 1.0.6.0 Detroit, Mich., Annual Automobile Show. 

Jan, 27-Feb. 1... —— Pa., Annual Automobile Show, Hugh B. An- 
rews 

a! ere Chicago, Ill., Annual Automobile Show. 

Feb. 10-15.........Minneapolis, Minn., Annual Automobile Show. 

a 3 Kansas -City, Kan., Annual Automobile Show. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 1..... Omaha, Neb. Annual Automobile Show. 

Feb. 24-Mar. 1.....St. Louis, Annual Automobile Show. 

Marek. 3:6... d0< eae | Pa. Annual Automobile Show. 

March 6-15... <<<. oston, Mass., Annual Automobile Show. 

March 17-22...... Buffalo, N. Y., Annual Automobile Show. 

March 19-26....... Boston, Mass., Annual Truck Show. 

March 24-29....... Indianapolis, Ind., Annual Automobile Show. 

Race Meets, Runs, Hill Climbs, Etc. 
a ae ae Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsin Challenge and Pabst Trophy 
ces. 

ee | Ae Milwaukee, Wis., Vanderbilt Cup Race. 

a eer Milwaukee, Wis., Grand Prize Race. . 

Sept. 39-30. .....0: St. Louis, Mo., Track Races, Universal Exposition Com- 
pany. 

er Washington, D. C., Reliability Run, Automobile Club 
of ashington. 

rere Chicago, I!1., Reliability Run, Chicago Motor Club. 

gs. Sete National Tour American Automobile Association. 


Proposed Contests 
oS Detroit, +. Track Races, E. A. Moross. 


oe | eer = Pittsburgh Pa., Track Races, Michigan State Agricul- 
tural ociety. 

ae ee Indianapolis, Ind., Track Races, E. A. Moross. 

I Mino bss 008 Kalamazoo, Mich., Track Races, Inter-State Fair. 

I *. een re Sioux City, Ia., S. C. Auto Club and Speedway Asso- 
ciation. 

a re Peoria, Ill., Track Races, J. A. Sloan. 

Oct. 12............Springfield, Ill., Illinois State Board of Agriculture. 

_ A See Salem, N. H., Track Meet, Rockingham Park. 

oak mmiesmavend — La., Track Meet, Shreveport Automobile 
Club. 

















How the exhibited cars appeared as lined up during the 





recent record-making show held in the Transportation Bullding, Toronto 
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To Meet America 


NGLAND has just become generally aware of the 
fact that there are enough people living in the 
British Isles and British possessions to support a 

factory building a car that will sell below or at the 
$1,000 mark. Heretofore the English refused to believe 
it, they were told so very often, but with character- 
istic obstinacy they still held out. Today they believe 
it, they believe it because Ford, Overland, Maxwell, 
Studebaker and several of the other American makers 
have sold them in large quantities in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales. 

Now that an awakening has arrived it is expected that 
the question will be taken up with real commendable 
English tenacity. The motor car movement was at first 
very slow through the British Isles due to unreasonable 
road laws, etc., but once the wheels started moving there 
was a long certain march and today in the high-priced 
and medium-priced car field the English product out- 
balances many of the continental productions which were 
much earlier in 'the field. England, which banks on its 








export trade, realizes that Canada, the Argentine, Aus- 
” tralia and South Africa are calling for small cars and 
to hold her export prestige it is essential that she fill the 
breach and fill it as speedily as possible. 

HE TIME is today opportune for the development of 
the export field all around the world by the small-priced 
American builder. 
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Wholesale Financing 


OADING onto the shoulders of one or two healthy 
units the burden of three or four weaker factories 
and simultaneously reorganizing the engineering 

and production methods and utilities, coupled with the 
problems of financing such an enterprise and carrying 
out the executive program consequent upon such a uni- 
fication of factories, proved too stupendous a task for the 
United States Motor Company, which was placed in re- 
ceivership a week ago by court order. 

The problem of industrial enterprises today is that of 
securing competent men; the secret of the success under- 
lying some of the biggest individual automobile factories 
has been one of business executive rather than pioneering 
in design. Not a few of our factories that have reached 
the zenith of production success have attained such 
heights by the calibre of the men who have manned the 
financing, production and merchandising ends of the 
business rather than the engineering end. This does not 
presuppose that a pigmy at the helm of the engineering 
board would insure success; rather that a medium-calibre 
engineering department, displaying that good sense of 
imitating accepted designs and keeping close in touch 
with public demands, would be more certain of success 
than an Atlas in command of the engineering forces 
with secondary financing and production executives. 

This is essentially a commercial age; an age charac- 
terized by unprecedented demand in the automobile in- 
dustry ; an era of transportation reform in which mental 
cataclysms with the buyer have been frequent; an age in 
which ability to deliver has often meant safety and de- 
layed shipments certain destruction ; an age in which the 
ability to quickly make good has been pedestaled by the 
manufacturers themselves; and an age in which the 
capacity of a factory has been the measure of its execu- 
tives to finance the enterprise and the measure of its 
production and merchandising forces to carry out their 
part of the program. The concern that could not live up 
to these stipulations has had to call in the aid of special 
pilots on many occasions to steer clear of the rocks 
and shoals. 

The entire industry looks to a speedy reorganization 
of the United States Motor Company, either as a re- 
juvenated holding company or as a series of reorganized 
factory units. It will have to be speedy, because of it 
occurring at the opening of the 1913 manufacturing year, 
otherwise the wares will be too late on the market and 
the difficulties of the task will be increased. 

What the dynamic results to the industry of this re- 
ceivership will be cannot at this moment be forecast, 
but owing to Wall street being so mercilessly bitten it is 
questionable if the strong movement of banking inter- 
ests into the manufacture of motor vehicles will not be 
set back for some time to come. If so, it will be wel- 
comed by some and regretted by others. Talks of enor- 
mous combinations of manufacturing units by banking 
capitalists has been frequent of late; in fact, this seemed 
the only possible source from which such holding organi- 
zations could emanate. The present precipitation will 
ward off such a situation, which will naturally be wel- 
comed by the small healthy manufacturer, although some 
of the weaker centers of the industry would naturally be 
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Hoosiers Pledge $330,000 for Gem Road Project 


Indianapolis Automobile Manufacturers Boost Movement by Substantial Contribu- 
tion—Not Only Car and Accessory Makers Interested in the Work But 
Also Other Concerns—Great Enthusiasm for Good Roads Found 
Throughout the Western States Promotes Undertaking 


agreeing in one evening last week to subscribe $330,000 
to the project of buying crushed rock for a transcon- 
tinental highway from New York to San Francisco, the move- 


BR the automobile manufacturers of Indianapolis, Ind., 


ment for practical road construction by the automobile industry 
has advanced one step further into the realm of the practical. 
The plan of securing from each automobile or accessory manu- 
facturer one-third of 1 per cent. of his gross business for 3 suc- 
cessive years gives promise of becoming feasible. This has been 
demonstrated by the attitude of Indianapolis and the motor in- 
terests of that city have agreed that there is another $150,000 
coming. In the first meeting all but three of the automobile 
concerns agreed to the proposition and signed the documents. 
The three not ready to sign are heartily in favor of the move- 
ment but due to the holiday season could not close the matter. 

The movement in the Hoosier capital has not been confined 
solely to manufacturers of gasoline machines, electric machines, 
and accessories. One sporting goods house agreed to give its 
percentage on the sporting department of its business. Another 
enterprise with one department only devoted to the automobile 
trade signed the original document. Many of the dealers were 
particularly anxious to enter into the proposition and to become 
one of the many working for practical good roads. 

Toward the end of last week the field of activities was centered 
in Detroit, where the matter was before the consideration of 
S. D. Waldon, R. D. Chapin, and James Couzzens, who are the 
good roads leaders in the Detroit automobile industry. A meet- 
ing is scheduled for the end of this week, when it is expected 
somthing definite on Detroit’s attitude will be announced. Much 
of the ultimate success of the movement is dependent on the at- 
titude of Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo, and should these three 
centers act in unity on the proposition there is no doubt that 
America’s first great road across the country will be assured. 

Once the manufacturers have subscribed the necessary $10,- 
000,000 to furnish road-building material, the good roads move- 
ment will have injected into it a spirit of the practical that has 
up to the present been unknown in the good roads field. This 
action should serve as a precipitation in the entire movement, the 
value of which will not be confined to one transcontinental high- 
way but to all transcontinental highways and to highways link- 
ing the North with the South and others in various parts of the 
country. 

S. D. Waldon, of the Packard company, recently returned from 








interested in any combination in which they had an op- 
portunity of unloading a non-productive white elephant, 
as has been the case in the formation of both of the pres- 
ent large holding organizations in the automobile field. 
The present situation should prove a stimulus to the 
healthy factories of today, it should impress on them 
the one great fact that to build up an enormous composite 
organization calls for men of calibre equal to the task 
and the securing of such men is the most difficult aspect 
of the undertaking. 


a 6,000-mile automobile trip in the western states, was wonder- 
fully impressed with the spirit of road improvement in Nevada 
and Wyoming, in each of which states much practical work has 
been done during the last year. “There are only 100 miles of 
what might be designated really bad roads in the transcontinental 
trip west of Denver,” said Mr. Waldon. “There is a 20-mile 
stretch at Fallon in southwestern Nevada, extending from 16 
miles before reaching this village to 4 miles beyond; there is also 
an 80-mile stretch in the region of Montello. Generally speaking, 
Nevada has good gravel for road construction, and, while it is 
340 miles across the state by the transcontinental trails, there are 
really but 50 miles of this bad road. These 50 miles are made 
up of the district at Fallon and a portion of that at Montello, the 
major part of the Montello stretch being in the state of Utah. 
Two-thirds of the way across Wyoming it is possible to travel at 
30 or 40 miles per hour, although in parts of this state the roads 
are bad. The mud flats of Utah are very bad and will call for 
considerable energy. The garagemen along the line of trans- 
continetal highways are already wide awake to the possibilities 
of developing their business and today there are better garages 
along the transcontinental routes in these states than along many 
of the routes of Massachusetts. To those who have not traveled 
West it is almost impossible to picture the beauties of the land- 
scape, and if the public was aware of the advantages of touring 
through this section on improved highways there would not be 
any difficulty in securing the funds for building such a roadway.” 

Although the original plan of this motor highway was a stone 
road many manufacturers are already talking in favor of brick 
or cement. The sentiment is general that a highway of this 
nature should be free from maintenance costs for at least 10 
years, and the only road materials considered in this class would 
be cement and brick. It is not known exactly what materials 
of this nature would cost but it is undoubtedly true that both 
the brick and cement interests would be quick to revise their 
price schedules when the opportunity for such an enormous na- 
tional undertaking presented itself. 

The practical spirit of do-something voiced in this latest road 
movement has struck a responsive chord practically from one 
side of the country to the other. This practical aspect of road- 
building stands out strongly in relief as compared with the ora- 
torical methods so generally used up to the present. The roads 
movement has gone through a long educational campaign, and 
everybody is watching for a precipitation of the practical 
régime. The people owning cars today have a desire to tour 
over the western states before they are too old to enjoy it, and 
there is only one way to accomplish this and that is by some 
precipitation planned such as the present one. 

Response to the publication of the first outline of the plans 
has been received from various communities located along the 
present lines of transcontinental travel. Without exception, par- 
ticularly in the western part of the country, every town thinks it 
has some prime reason for being on the proposed highway and 
its Chamber of Commerce or Board of Trade has been active in 
urging that it be not left off the route. 

In connection with the main idea, it is now proposed to urge 
such cities as can not be located on the route to head move- 
ments looking to connections with the main artery. 
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Major F. R. Lang, U. S. A., stationed at St. Louls, Mo., who was recently awarded a gold medal by the 50,000-Mile Maxwell Club 


RMY Officer Gets Maxwell Medal—Major F. R. Lang, 

A U. S. A., recruiting officer at St. Louis, Mo., has been 

awarded a gold medal by the 50,000 Mile Maxwell 

Club for driving a Maxwell car 50,000 miles. The above 

picture shows his car occupied by him in front of the Old 
Custom House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Norwalk Distributor for Canada—The Norwalk Motor Car 
Company of Toronto, Canada, a branch of the parent com- 
pany at Martinsville, W. Va., is distributor for the Dominion 
of Canada. 

Hadley KisselKar Manager—L. J. Hadley, vehicle division 
for the Studebaker Corporation of Minnesota, has become 
manager of the truck sales for the Northwest KisselKar 
branch, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wheelock Assistant Manager Pioneer—A. C. Wheelock 
has been appointed assistant manager of the Pioneer Auto- 
mobile Company, San Francisco, Cal., distributors of the 
Chalmers and Flanders electric. 


Kroha in Milwaukee Truck Firm—John J. Kroha, formerly 
contracting freight agent for the Wabash system in Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed Milwaukee representative of the 
motor truck division of the A. O. Smith Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Montreal’s New Traffic Law—Automobile owners of 
Montreal, Can., must regard the by-law requiring them to 
stop 10 feet behind a stationary street car. Should they 
break it, they must do so only when to do otherwise would 
jeopardize life. 

Harrison Manager ’Frisco Woods—J. W. Harrison, former- 
ly connected with the Woods Electric Company in Chicago 
has been appointed manager of the Woods electric depart- 
ment of the.Pacific Motor Car Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
distributors of the Woods and the Stevens-Duryea in North- 
ern California. 


Matheson’s New ’Frisco Building—The Matheson Sales 


Company, San Francisco, Cal., distributors of the Warren 
and Matheson cars, which heretofore has made its head- 


quarters across the bay in Oakland, has now centered all its 
energies in a handsome new building on Van Ness avenue, 
near Pine street. 

Richardson Distributor Punctureless Tire—C. S. Richard- 
son, for several years manager of the Reliance Automobile 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., distributors of the Knox 
pleasure cars and trucks and the Detroit Electric in this terri- 
tory, recently resigned to take over the distribution of 
Punctureless in California. 

Alberta Automobile Famine—According to the reports of 
prominent American motorists who have been touring 
Canada, there is an automobile famine in Alberta. With the 
enormous strides that the city of Moncton has been making 
during the past dozen years it has been found impossible to 
keep pace with the demand for automobiles. - 

Carroll ’Frisco Goodyear Manager—Frank FE. Carroll has 
been appointed manager of the San Francisco, Cal., branch 
of the Goodyear Rubber and Tire Company. Carroll has 
been associated with the sale of Goodyear tires on the 
Pacific Coast for several years. For some time past he has 
been manager of city sales in the local branch. 

New Chase District Manager—Mr. Royal B. Curtiss, who 
up to September I was sales manager of the Royal Equip- 
ment Company, resigned his position to accept a district 
managership of the Chase Motor Truck Company, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland, O. Mr. Curtiss will have jurisdiction 
over the following territories: Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana (except the vicinity of Chicago), Michigan and 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Bonnheim-Moore’s New Quarters—The Bonnheim-Moore 
Motor Car Company, San Francisco, Cal., which has secured 
the Henderson agency for Northern California, Nevada and 
Hawaii, has taken handsome quarters in the big Goodyear 
Tire Building on Van Ness avenue, at the corner of Sutter 
street, which is apparently to be the new automobile center 
of San Francisco. Bonnheim is a wealthy California mer- 
chant, and Harry G. Moore comes to San Francisco from 
Chicago, where he was engaged in the automobile business. 
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Place Car Agent 
Alsberville, 5. C....0..00:5 COE geceresiaxceemega re Motor Car Co, 
Abaine, Textass.< sis. ses DUOMO, 4.0.0 .6:0-00 voice . B. Manly 
ye a. rs eye ee W. M. Whitney Co. 

. SS ee eee eee se W. M. Whitney Co. 
pe. Se OR: reese ee W. M. Whitney Co. 

fe OES pera a rae \ndrew Aschenbrenner. 
Avondale, Colo $: ste 4” gs crioleyicd Gi elai(xiat azn A. E. Smith 

Avondale, PS... 0-060 J ees a ee M. F. Morris 

may City, Mich....656-% Eadie cadddedasues Wolverine Auto Co. 
OG, DEON G 6 5056.2 0+ «6 RIES oe ones newns 3. W. Atwood 

DOG, DOAGB 9:65 20.008 eet x. & L. Company 
MOG, NIRSGis i0icsc cscs _ Eee 3. W. Atwood 

a a eee A. a ree Geo. Grow Auto Co. 
Brockton, Mass......... MO = ical aiciig ante ue ee Buick Motor Car Co. 
Date, BOR. «<0 cicweave R-C-H .....+....++e+Montana Auto Service Co 
ee eee eee ere Claude O. Hallenbeck 
Chicago, Il............ Nyberg ...ccscecce -» Kohn W. Hayden 
Clinton, ee utc tancscogonsaveree NN. dice awe male: nev erevers Model Auto Co. 

oS ee eee eee CWHIAG. - o60 soo sine Warren & Southwick C« 
Columbus, O...... os SERODOTIGQE 6os0 ec cice xe Warren & Southwick Co. 
SS a Serer Rrit. cocccsccr sees. pmmns Aute Sales Co. 
EE ee, | Se ee Re ambler. Seer dian WaarateE Glancy & Sells 

Capemees, Ge...ces66%. eS ieee a a 

ao a) See: eee ae Charles W. Loos & Sons 
Tl es sO ee Charles W. Loos & Sons 
COGNOCION, Oe ciiscicccenc RAMMED cayeceseese Cc panies W. Loos & Sons 
Coshocton, O. eM erpioctle wale: a oocere W. E. Layman 

RR SIONS o.6:'5:c: 8 olkiy 3600 o's) EES cid cn desea sree c. F. Ramsay 

6 eee — | reer al Ramsay 

Sk . Sere eee —— he Ns cel tg E Ramsay 

Demopolis, Ala..... MEME salcecSaresia nas Leon Morris 

Detroit, Mich........ REO) Teds csivaleten ..» Thompson Auto Co. 
Duluth, Minn....... Cole --Johnson Motor Co. 

Erie, Pa.. ' «+ >Cole csccececccsocde Otter-Bburgess Motor Co. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind i. ?. errr) a eS 
a er? ocean cramer H. C. Shaw 

Gatesbure,. Pll ..... ..0vees ee ee eee Galesburg Machine Works 
Galveston, Texas... EM Sica ae ace SG OO John Christienson & Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mi Be? ic wreiarsroloveimn Sratecore Cowdin & Woodland 
meted, CTO og ioe cae MM Soro ei esctereceie »..F. H. Graf Motor Car Co. 
ORR. CRUE as ica os wR Deira. 6 aS Rakes ele Villamil & Miller 

Kansas City, Mo.... MEM panier asta iaiaiew alesse William Motor Car Co. 
Kensington, Minn... GEE. iain Daigiole tio Oslerberg & Colmark 
LaPorte, Ind... $0030 RPGEE weccercccccs Ge Atte & Sappiy Co. 
A Sees: Gee Larimore Auto Co. 

Lima, Ohio . re ee SAR .Thomas Motor Car Co. 
Longmont, Colo.. ee | eee oe Timmons Auto Co. 

Low Point, IIl...... | eee ee Banta Bros. 

Eve Canter, BM. ........5:. ePE . Hewes aiereieewis A. F. Anderson 

ne. TGC Sic ia tac S OR \cacdbeuiclewuwuene National Garage & Sales Co 
PONE, TON ia 6: 5.20:s CREE. gic ieeew isa -Jerome P. Parker-Harris Co 
DEOMGOUR. Bids sccccees eee P. F. Sondergroth 
Meridian, Miss......... ik. eee eres” 5 Y. Harvey 

Milwaukee, Wis........- Er er re eee Edgar F. Sanger Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis.......- TEE sot ndnweeaess Moline Garage Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis.......- (Re eae R. D. Rockstead 
Milwaukee, Wis........ Stearns-Knight ..... Edgar F. Sanger Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis........ WHER. 66x ncsecenn R. D. Rockstead 
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New Agencies Established During the Week 


PLEASURE CARS 








Place Car Agent 
Minneapolis, Minn. PE ces suteatare nate Downs Co. 
Monticello, Minn....... R- Cc. Re RC RRES Tg Oe Henry Cain 
Myersdale, _. See OO I I Myersdale-Overland Co. 
i a a ere RH ...ncsvcessees Og Ante Col 
oo SS eee NN Wisveconamisie sarees J. C. Lewis Motor Co. 
Odessa, Russia........, eee ie Jacques Brodsky 
co a | ees: 5 Seen Ottawa Garage Co. 
fo a | Seer REE hin sis !pregstnconece Standard Garage 
Pawtwawet, Be Leese. esc REE vice-cca ee wecceas H. W. Bowen 
Portland, Ore.......... COle .cis'csicvceecces cde & MeCarthy 
Ce re Overland ..6.c000¢8 H. Schroeder 
a eer, \leg, ..t%....+ee.e-Merchants Auto Service Co. 
Renon, Va. ss vices ee R-CRG FEZ... ccc Remington Motor Car Co. 
Rocneset,. i. Ys. .sceced NNO Thos! ike isranews Pawlik & McGuidwin 
Rockyford, Colo........ eee wist esanieba er Lewis Bros. & Johnson Co. 
San Antonio, Tex...... MOONE unos Caumaateneen Guarantee Motor Car Co. 
Savannah, Ga....... Dab S Ainwiss a arusrreanat Lewis Motor Co. 
SREUOVERR,. “WER .cic. ccc vc NIBS s.ccccninss ... Sheboygan Auto & Supply 

0. 
Shebaygan, Wis.......:.. SMPBIE 6 cececcsae's Rummele Garage Co. 
St: Cloud. Menn....... LS ere ee Geo. E. Gulde 
St. Johnsville, SB. AO, SORE RR enuiresoheke 3. & C. Auto Co. 
St, EGG MGsicc.scc sec MR Sh tte een oucietis Bond Automobile Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis...../ i rr P. F. Koshollek 
Stevens Point, Wis..... NE CS See P. F. Koshollek 
Stewartstown, Pa....... MOMS. pisisixte pk a sic August Neller 
Stewartstown, Pa....... 2, reer August Neller 
Stewartatown, Pa......-Overland ..5.6.0.s0.4 August Neller 
Syracuse, Bi. Xe. ccca ceed REN. Graton rork is Srna Jefferson Garage Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y......... co ee George Finck 
SPROUEE, TH. Ws o ciew'eie's WR SiucSainicdvatcneane George Finck 
Toledo, EINES >a IAEA We: Bunnell Auto Sales Co. 
Meat. Mn oosinie «ate. 0.003 RE eOstiaakioscomninion Prince Motor Car Co. 
eR ae PN ci eccineisioawiate's I. R. Gardiner 
OS Se eA errs RODD cece cease I. R. Gardiner 
OGG, Ne Eves cc ens's EGE <ccie. cscs Vee Westcott Garage Co. 
Veucsiwer, B. €...2..- oe eee one B. C. Automobile Co., Ltd. 
SE aoe RCM Sictsiore ons Seinen Jas. L. Robertson 
Washington, D. C...... i aren Lippard- Stewart 
Washington, D. C......Speedwell ....2.00004 D. Loffler Co: 
Waterlot,, Tas... .... ss... ie ew nied vas eekies Burd Auto & Supply Co. 
Ws i PE oso scce REE. coca ceeckwe-ee C. H. Beck 
ik Se Sea a te Se eee H. L. Triplett 
Po ee Sere AGOOTOOR:. 260 %000 00% South Pennsylvania Auto Co. 
ELECTRIC CARS 
Lancaster, Pa... 6.s.css.0 TROIS scccsince H. M. Vondersmith 
St, Eas Bleek ccc: FIRND-YOAtS oee.es:s:0:8 R. C. Jones 
COMMERCIAL CARS 

Baltimore, Md.......... MOE -eherewanuned Norwood Bros., Inc. 
BOSON, WBEBs 0.6% sce cse PINE cis ceeieimve.t atoce Anderson Mfg. Co. 
Sa | ae So SE ser een Tyler Motor Car Co. 
PMG, TERE s o-6.60.505.0:5:s WEEE cemeinicg eins Westfield Motor Truck Co. 
Melbourne, Australia.... Federal ...........62 American Motor Truck Co. 
Portsmouth, ©..:....0.0+ PONE) 6c scaneene David Stahler 
ee eS ee POG aisierse-ssersavernuera Allen Baker 
Vancouver Isle, B. C. POMEOOL. sos sSeaneeas Vancouver Isle Motor Co. 








Autocar School Reopens—The motor school which was 
opened last fall by the Boston, Mass., branch of the Auto- 
car Company, has been reopened again this season and 
already a large number of drivers have been enrolled. A 
special representative of the factory is coming to Boston to 
take charge of it this year. 

Richardson Handling Cleveland Cole—I. E. Richardson 
has withdrawn from the firm of Richardson-Neighbors 
Motor Company, Cleveland, O., distributors for the Cole and 
Hupmobile. He has organized the Richardson Motor Car 
Company and will be located next door to the old company. 
Mr. Richardson will handle the Cole lines exclusively, while 
Mr. Neighbors will look after the Hupmobile interests. 

Baker Line Together—The Baker commercial and pleasure 
vehicles are now being handled under the same roof in Bos- 
ton, though by distinct agencies, A. F. Neale, who has the 
pleasure cars, and Frank A. Phelps, who handles the com- 
mercial line, having moved their quarters to the former 
salesrooms of the King agency, corner of Boylston and Fair- 
field streets. 


Lehigh Adopts Automobile Handcars—The adoption of 
motor cars for track work in place of the old-fashioned man- 
power handcars has been decided upon by the management 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Forty-seven of the new cars, 
the first installment, have been ordered, and the substitution 
of gasoline for muscle for transporting repair men and tools 
over the line will eventually be applied to the whole Lehigh 
Valley system. 





Readjustment of U. S. Motors in Columbus—A readjustment 
of the sales force of the United Motors-Columbus Company, 
Columbus, O., in a large portion of Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia has been made. F. P. Corbett, who has been 
in charge of the Columbus distributing point for some time, 
will be district manager of the three States. The local 
agency in Columbus will be signed up soon. The wholesale 
and retail end of the business will continue in the same loca- 
tion, 246-248 North Fourth street. Manager Corbett is now 
busy signing up sub-agents in his territory. 
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New building of the Overland Automobile Company of Dallas, Tex. 











Swimming and wheelbarrow races at the recent outing of the 
New York City Big Village Motor Boosters 


Miller Atlanta Branch Store—The Chas. E. Miller Supply 
House, Atlanta, Ga., will move its branch store to 259 Peach- 
tree street. 

Motor Bus Line in Bay State—A motor bus line has been 
started between Pittsfield, Mass., and Troy, N. Y., and the 
volume of patronage has been very good since the line was 
started. 


Meiser with Knipper-Kipp—John Meiser, superintendent of 
the Selden Motor Car Company, Rochester, N. Y., has resigned 
to become connected with the Knipper-Kipp Company in the 
Kondolf Garage, Monroe avenue. 


Manager Sackett Resigns—Louis Sackett, recently ap- 
pointed manager of the Boston, Mass., branch of the Oak- 
land, has resigned and the branch is being conducted now by 
Fred Walsh, sales manager of the branch for some years. 


Stearns Philadelphia Branch House—The F. B. Stearns 
Company, Cleveland, O., has opened a branch house in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., located at 449-451 North Broad street. Mr. G. 
Hilton Gantert is manager, with Mr. Evans Church as sales 
manager. 


New Service Station Manager—Walter Jones, for some 
years manager of the Whitten-Gilmore Company’s service 
station, Boston, Mass., agents for Chalmers cars, has re- 
signed, and Mason H. Kimball has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

Morgan Severs Truck Connections—Ralph L. Morgan of 
Worcester, Mass., has severed his connections with the 
Morgan Motor Truck Company, Worcester, Mass. He has 
taken a suite of offices in the People’s Bank Building, 452 
Main street, Worcester, Mass. 

Automobile Funeral Procession in District of Columbia— 
The first funeral procession composed exclusively of motor 
cars ever held in the District of Columbia was that of Paul 
Peck, the aviator, who was killed by a fall from his biplane 
in Chicago, I1l., September 11. 

Mantell with Michigan Company—C. S. Mantell, formerly 
manager of the Portland Motor Car Company, Portland, 
Ore., has recently taken charge of the sales department of 
the Michigan Motors Company of Portland, handling the 
Havers Six as well as Lippard-Stewart trucks. 

Stearns’ New Trade Mark—The F. B. Stearns Company, 
Cleveland, O., has just copyrighted a new trade mark. It is 
a 3-inch metal figure of a knight fastened to the radiator of 
all Stearns-Knight cars, with the wording “Stearns-Knight” 
on the pedestal on which the knight stands. 

Hauger ’Frisco Haynes Manager—Fred W. Hauger, for 
several years assistant manager of the Haynes Automobile 
Sales Company of San Francisco, Cal., has, been named as 
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manager of the Oakland branch of the Haynes. C. H. 
Haynes, a brother of Ellwood Haynes, has been appointed 
treasurer under the reorganization. 


New Poppenberg Buffalo Home—Plans have been com- 
pleted for the construction of the new home for the Pop- 
penberg Motor Car Company at Main and Carlton streets, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The mansion on the site at present is being 
razed for the new structure, which will be seven stories in 
height and will extend from Main to Washington streets. 

Lawrenceburg Automobile Club Organized—The Law- 
renceburg Automobile Club has been organized at Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., with twenty-seven members, the officers being: 
President, John W. Oberting; vice-president, Robert E. 
Oberting, and _ secretary-treasurer, Edmund Bauer. An 
effort is being made to enlist every motor car owner in 
Dearborn County in the organization. 

Watertown’s Club Road Experiments—The Watertown 
Wis., Motor Club, organized three months ago with seventy- 
five members, has completed a sample stretch of road, the 
principal value of which is to illustrate the small cost of 
maintaining ordinary highways when proper methods are 
used. A stretch of 1 mile of dirt road between the western 
city limits and the village of Ixonia has been scraped, the 
stones removed and a split log drag applied after even the 
lightest shower and is today one of the finest pieces of high- 
way in Wisconsin. The expense has been approximately 
$60 for three months’ work. 
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Automobile Incorporations 


AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS 


Attantic City, N. J.—Pierson-Harris Company; capital, $50,000; to 
manufacture automobiles. Incorporators: Gilbert Pierson, Edward G. 
Harris. 

BurraLco, N. Y¥Y.—Niagara Devices Company; capital, $100,000; to manu- 
facture transmission for automobiles, machines, devices and patented articles 
of all descriptions. Incorporators: Edward D. Matteson, George A. Cotton, 
George R. Volkmar. 


GARAGES AND ACCESSORIES 


Acpany, N. Y¥.—Rondout Rubber Company; capital, $1,000,000; to deal 
in crude and reclaimed rubber. Incorporators: Calvin Tomkins, Harry C. 
Clews, Frederick FE. Townley, William A. Bishop. 

Brooktyn, N. Y.—Q@Q.-C. Storage Battery Company; capital, $2,000; to 
manufacture storage batteries. Incorporators: Albert M. _ Friedenberg, 
Robert W. Vicarey, Leopold Friedenberg. 

Brooktyn, N. Y.—Brooklyn Terminal Garage and Machine Company; 
capital, $10,060; to carry on a garage business. Incorporators: Donald B. 
Abbott, Charles E. McMahon, Joseph D. Fackenthal. 

Brooktyn, N. Y.—Haas Garage Company; capital, $2,000; to carry on a 
garage business. Incorporators: Louis Haas, Emma Haas, Oscar Ilauman. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Continental Motor Company; capital, $100,000; to deal 
in motors. Incorporators: Gordon F. Matthews, Frank V. Wayland, 
Allen E. Choate, Walter Schmieding, Reverdy L. Hurd. 

CrincinNNATI, O.—Bond Hill Auto Service Company; capital, $20,000; 
to operate a freight and passenger service. , Incorporators: Jacob Cios, 
John F. Ahlers, Joseph B. Arlinghaus, Arthur H. Pohlman, W. A. Earle. 

Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnati Automobile Club Company; capital, $25,000; 
to operate a social club for the purpose of advancing the interests of 
motorists generally. Incorporators: D. McKim Cook, Louis J. Merkel, 
Gustav W. Drach, A. O. Streitman, Charles W. Ireland, L. S. Coltor. 

Cincinnati, O.—Ideal Steel Wheel Company; capital, $500,000; to manu- 
facture steel automobile wheels and automobile accessories. Incorporators: 

B. Fitch, J. E. Strietineier, E. H. Maffrey, B. L. Mattox. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Aute Electric Appliance Company; capital, $20,000; to 
manufacture electric automobile appliances. Incorporators: Paul T. 
Crampton, Charles R. Brown, Guy W. House, Frank B. Fults, Henrietta 
Davis. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Northern Ohio Automobile Company; capital, $10,000; 
to conduct all kinds of races of motor-driven vehicles. Incorporators: 
Richard H. Lee, Florence Gawood, John A. Alburn, H. E. Weffler, Fred 
Hockley. 

DAvENPORT, IaA.—Overland Motor Car Company; capital $10,000; to deal 
in motor cars. Incorporators: G. H. Knowles, Henry Bierkamp, Henry 
Meyer, J. G. Foy. 

GraFrton, W. Va.—Grafton Motor Company; capital, $5,000; to repair 
and store automobiles, deal and hire same, etc. Incorporators: Henry J. 
Pracht, H. D. Comerford, J. Howard Reynolds, A. R. Huns, D. C. Peck. 

Granp Rapips, Micu.—Hand Corporation; capital, $30,000; to manufac- 
ture and sell automobile and garage accessories. Incorporators: O. H. I 
Wernicke, H. C. Correlius, George H. Hand, J. A. Whitworth, L. A. 
Cornelius, George G. Whitworth. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Showalter Manufacturing Company; capital, $10,000; 
to manufacture motor car bodies. Incorporators: E. W. Showalter, William 
Small, H. G. Showalter. 

Kineston, N. Y.—Taxicab Transportation Company; capital, $5,000; to 
carry on a taxicab transportation business. Incorporators: Wm. Hilter- 
brant, Elizabeth K. Hiltebrant, Elsa Hiltebrant. 

MitwavuKkee, Wis.—New York Tire & Vulcanizing Company; capital, 
$10,000: to manufacture an inner liner for casings. Incorporators: Vivian 
Brownell, Bertrand Brownell. 
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Westfield Truck Branch—The Westfield Motor Truck 
Company, of Westfield, Mass., has opened a factory branch 
at Boston at 287-293 Northampton street with George L. 
Cooke in charge as manager. 

Russell Company’s New Quarters—The W. L. Russell 
Company, agents for the Haynes in Boston, Mass., and the 
Regal wholesale and retail for New England, has moved to 
the Motor Mart, still retaining the retail branch at 10 Park 
square. 


Garford Now in Boston—The final arrangements were 
completed last week whereby the R. & L. Company, of New 
York, comprising J. T. and J. A. Rainier and Paul Lineber- 
ger, took control of the Garford business in Boston to oper- 
ate in connection with the New York agency as a_ sub- 
branch. 

New Company Formed—The Tyler Motor Car Company, 
Boston, Mass., formed by Frank J. Tyler and his brother, 
Lucius, has secured quarters in the Motor Mart and have 
taken on the Little Four roadster. The new company is 
making investigations of other propositions and will handle 
other cars and trucks. 

Changed to a Branch—The Detroit Electric, formerly 
handled as an agency proposition by James A. Binney in 
Boston, has been changed over to a branch by the Anderson 
Electric Company, of Detroit, and Albert Weatherby has 
been sent to Boston as manager. A new service station has 
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Automobile Incorporations 











MontreaL, Que.—Belleville Garage & Auto Company, Ltd.; capital, 
$90,000; to deal in motor cars, commercial trucks and doing a general 
repair business. 

NasHVILLE, TENN.—Cumberland Motor Company; capital, $10,000; to 
deal in motors. Incorporators: W. D. Caldwell, J. H. Cheek, J. O. 
Cheek, Jr., D. M. Baver. 

New York City, N. ¥.—Simplex Carbureter Company; capital, $150,000; 
to manufacture carbureters. Incorporators: Albert L. Kull, Col. Cord 
Upton, Simon J. Mayer, Milton Mayer, John J. Welch. 

New York City, N. Y.—Englebert Tyre Company; capital, $100,000; to 
deal in automobiles and other tires. Incorporators: Samuel K. Kellock, 
Clarence B. Campbell, Edward W. Elverson. 

New York City, N ".—Zilio Sales Company; capital, $5,000; to deal 
in automobiles and accessories. Incorporators: Edward Moyse, Felix H. 
Moyse, Isaac J. Phelps. 

New York City, N. ¥.—Imperial Auto Renting Company; capital, $1,000; 
to carry on an automobile renting business. Incorporators: Abraham S. 
Gusson, David Abraham, Alexander Miller. 

New York City, N. Y.—Knickerbocker Havers Company; capital $50,000; 


to deal in automobiles and motor vehicles. Incorporators: Erastus M. 
Cravath, Albert C. Hubbel, Burwell M. Crosthwaite. : 
New ‘York City, N. Y.—Ames Automatic Shock Absorber Company; 


capital, $25,000; to manufacture shock absorbers. Incorporators: Louis E. 
Bomeisler, George H. Edwards, George Isaksen. 

New York City, N. Y.—Commercial Delivery Company; capital, $500; 
to deal in automobile delivery cars, trucks, etc. Incorporators: Abraham 
Miller, Nathan Tarakan, Louis Tarakan. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Automobile Safety Fender Company; capital, $100,600; 
to manufacture automobile fenders. Incorporators: William A. Snyder, 
Abram Dewolf. 

St. Jospeu, Micu.—Wizard Manufacturing Company; capital, $10,000; 
to manutacture and sell improved carbureters, and motor vehicle acces- 
series. Incorporators: Frank A. Sharpneck, Thomas Robinson, Gerald C. 
McDowell 

Totepo, O.—lLandman-Griffith Company; capital, $10,000; to deal in and 
repair automobiles of all kinds and handle parts and accessories. _Incor- 
porators: Charles P. Landman, Charles K. Friedman, Warren E. Griffith, 
Hattie Landman, Gertrude D. Griffith. 

ToLepo, ©.—Rapp Manufacturing Company; capital, $15,000; to manu- 
facture spark plug and automobile accessories. Incorporators: Fred Hum- 
mel, Clifford Stone. 

_ Wettssurc, W. Va.—Brooke Auto Company; capital, $10,000; to deal 
in autemobiles. Incorporators: J. H. Scott, W. H. Scott, C. M. Magee, 
F. A. Chapman, E. A. Fegan. 

Witmincton, Det.—L-A-W Motor Truck Company; capital, $200,000; to 
engage in automobile truck business. Incorporator: G. G. Rheubym. 

WitMinGton, Det.—Auto Service & Supply Company; capital, $15,000; 
to engage in automobile and accessory business. Incorporator: F. A. Webb. 


CHANGES OF CAPITAL 


Burrato, N. Y.—United Motor Buffalo Company; change of name to 
Monroe Motor Car Company. 

Detroit, Micu.—Ignition Starter Company; increase of capital to 
$500,000. 

_Houston, Trexas.—Stafford Illuminated Automobile Lamp znd Number 
Company; increase of capital from $25,000 to $50,006. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Marion Motor Car Company; increase of capitai 
from $1,125,000 to $1,250,000. 

Provipence, R. I.—A. W. Harris Oil Company; capital, $7,500; to suc- 
ceed A. W. Harris Oil Company. Incorporators: Benjamin S. Terry, 
Arthur D, Greene, George F. Heywood. : 
_ MippLetown, O.—Middletown Buggy Company; change of name to 
Crescent Motor Truck Company; to manufacture motor trucks in the future. 
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Zimmerman and Brewer, old-time cyclists, renew ancient rivalry 
at the Big Village Motor Boosters Outing 


been opened at 25 Irvington street with Nicholas Romme- 
fauger in charge. Mr. Binney has gone into the gasoline 
field, having taken on the Henderson. 


Iowa Has 38,924 Automobiles—According to the latest re- 
ports from the office of the Secretary of State, there are now 
38,924 automobiles in Towa. There are 1,480 dealers and 
3,890 motorcycle owners registered. During the present year 
up to August 31, $45,657.81 has been paid into the State 
Treasury for automobile registrations; $14,851.29 was paid in 
August. 

Ohio Has 60,500 Automobiles—According to the latest re- 
port of State Registrar of Automobiles J. A. Shearer, Ohio 
now has 60,500 registered automobiles of all kinds. This 
number is far in excess of the total registered in 1911, and 
applications for registration are coming in at the rate of 60 
per day. It is believed the number will exceed 70,000 before 
the year ends. 

Wisconsin’s Registration Large—The rank and wealth of 
Wisconsin as a motoring state is indicated by a compilation of 
statistics by A. J. Cobban, in charge of the motor registry and 
license department of the secretary of state’s office at Madison. 
During the period from January 1 to July 1, 1912, there were 
licensed 23,505 motor cars and 3,816 motorcycles, a total of 
27,321, or one motor vehicle to every eighty-five persons resi- 
dent in Wisconsin, according to the given population of 2,333,860. 

District of Columbia’s 1912 Registration—The annual re- 
port of H. M. Woodward, permit clerk, reveals the fact that 
permits to operate motor cars in the District of Columbia were 
issued to 2,343 out of 2,393 applicants who were examined 
by the motor car board during the fiscal year that ended June 
30 last. Of the permits granted 200 were for the operation 
of electric vehicles, 1,790 for gasoline machines, 22 for steam 
cars and 331 for motorcycles. The revenue derived amounted 
to $6,022. There were registered and paid for during the 
year 3,924 metal identification tags, which produced a reye- 
nue of $7,848. Two permits were revoked during the year 
because of charges filed and upon recommendation of Major 
Sylvester, superintendent of police. 

California’s Registration Increases 50 Per Cent.—Califor- 
nia took delivery on 34,110 automobiles during the fiscal 
year, which closed August 31. These figures are issued by 
the Secretary of State, as the number of motor cars registered 
during the 12 months period, and places California near the 
top of the list. That the automobile industry is growing by 
leaps and bounds is attested by the fact that during the 

1910-II season but 15,905 machines were registered at Sacra- 
mento, giving the season just closed an increase of 8,205 
cars. This is greatly in excess of 50 per cent. of the former 
total and represents the actual gain in a single year. Of all 
the makes of motor cars, the Studebaker 20 and 30 proved 
the most popular, 3,653 cars of these makes being registered. 
Next in point of popularity cames the Ford with 3,453. 
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Camshaft boring machine made by the National 


The object of this machine is to save time. It requires the attention of 
one man and can completely bore a crankcase and prepare it for the cam- 
shaft bearings in 30 minutes. It can work steadily at this rate for a work 
ing day, turning out twenty finished jobs in that time. The machine is so 
designed that the axis lines up with the axis of the crank shaft, thus secur 
ing parallelity between the latter and the crankshaft. The machine has a 
guide which passes through the center of the crankcase through the main 
bearings, that is, following the line of the crankshaft. The National motor, 


IPPARD-STEWART Assembly Room—In the accom- 
panying illustration is shown a part of the assembly 
room of the Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Company, 

Buffalo, N. Y., makers of light commercial cars. The entire 
factory is roomy, light and as well adapted to the work as is 
the section shown. 


Battery Concern in Canada—The Hart Accumulator Com- 
pany, of London, England, manufacturers of storage bat- 
teries, will establish a factory in western Canada. E. J. 
Clark, managing director of the company, who is one of the 
manufacturers touring the country, will recommend that a 
large plant be built at either Winnipeg or Fort William. 


Ford’s Memphis Assembling Plant—Contracts have been 
let for the erection of the assembling plant of the Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., at Memphis, Tenn., and 
work will be commenced at once. The site is a triangular 
lot with 114 feet frontage. The entire plant when completed 
will represent an investment of $200,000. 
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Motor Vehicle Company for use in its factory at Indianapolis, Ind. 


being of the T-head type, requires a set of camshaft bearings on each side 
of the crankcase. At the end of the machine carrying the driving gear 
train there is a wheel on either side of the main drive wheel. These two 
side wheels run at the same speed and each one carries a cutter allowing 
the boring on both sides of the crankcase to be carried on simultaneously. 
The former practice of boring both sides separately required practically 
double the time, while the parallelity of the shafts was not so well as 
sured. 


Overland’s Two-Story Addition—Thie list of contemplated 
additions to the Willys-Overland factory, Toledo, O., was 
increased Tuesday, when work was started on a two-story 
factory building to be used as an addition to the present 
plant. The addition will be 40 by 60 by 39 feet and will cost 
$8,000. The additions now planned for this mammoth con- 
cern will cost several hundred thousand dollars and work is 
being pushed as rapidly as possible so that the buildings may 
be completed before the arrival of winter. Four of the 
largest buildings are being made considerably larger. Addi- 
tions are being made to the final assemblying room, the main 
factory building, the forging plant, the shipping rooms and 
the railroad docks. Railroad docks of this plant will be more 
than doubled in size and will be uniquely commodious and 
modern when completed. At present but three cars can be 
loaded in a day and as 200 cars are shipped each day the 
space required as railroad dockage is enormous. This im- 
provement alone will cost an immense sum. The two new 
buildings, one to be occupied by the Overland proper, the 
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other by the Kinsey Manufacturing Company, must be com- 


pleted under the terms of the contract by November 1, which 


means some rapid building. 


Republican Company’s Flint Plant—The Republican Mo- 
tor Company, Flint, Mich., contemplates erecting a $1,000,- 
000 automobile plant at Flint. 


Oakland’s Factory Addition—The Oakland Motor Car 
Company, Pontiac, Mich., contemplates the erection of a 
large addition to its present plant at Pontiac to cost about 
$100,000. 

Miller Company’s New Building—The Miller Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O., is erecting a new building at a cost of 
$5,000. It will be of steel construction and will be used as 
a mixing department. 

Federal 1913 Output Large—The Federal Motor Truck 
Company, Detroit, Mich., will have a large output, according 
to the way rush and repeat orders are coming in. The output 
for 1913 has been raised to 2,500 cars. 

Keeton Installing Machinery—The Keeton Motor Car 
Company, Detroit; Mich., is installing machinery at the 
Wyandotte plant, Wyandotte, Wis., and will start manu- 
facturing this month and will give deliveries in October. 


Gramm-Bernstein’s New Plant—The new Gramm-Bern- 
stein Company, Lima, O., started the manufacture and 
assemblying of motor trucks in the new factory. B. A. 
Gramm stated that 250 motor trucks will be turned out by 
the plant within the next six months. 

Remy’s Large Contracts—The largest orders ever ob- 
tained by one factory for magnetos was recently enacted by 
the Remy Electric Company, Anderson, Ind., with the Wil- 
lys-Overland Company, Toledo, O., and the Buick Motor 
Company, Flint, Mich., for a total of 70,000 magnetos. 


Rauch &’ Lang’s Factory Addition—Rauch & Lang, build- 
ers of motor vehicles, are to build an addition to their fac- 
tory, West Twenty-fifth street, to be four stories high. It 
will be 100 feet by 112 feet in size and made of brick with 
a concrete roof. George S. Rider & Company is drawing 
the plans. 

Velie’s Repair and Test Building—The Velie Motor Vehi- 
cle Company, Moline, Ill., is to erect a $15,000 road repair 
and test building. The new building, which will be erected 
south of the present shop, will be 80 feet by 200 feet in 
size. The contract has been let to Henry W. Horst, of 


Rock Island, Ill. 


McLaughlin to Build Addition—The McLaughlin Car- 
riage Company, Oshawa, Ont., has taken out a permit to 
build an addition to their factory, two stories high and 250 
feet by 60 feet in size. Their present manufacturing facili- 
ties are inadequate to meet the increasing demand for 
McLaughlin Blick motors. 


Visit Jeffery Plant—Fifty members of the Western Society 
of Engineers, Chicago, IIl., visited the Rambler factory re- 
cently and made a close inspection of the unit gasoline and 
electric motor with which the 1913 Cross Country is equipped. 
The engineers came to Kenosha, Ind., as the guests of the 
Thomas B. Jeffery Company. 

Project Factory for Trucks—Phillip S. Longest, president 
of Longest Brothers, Louisville, Ky., announces that C. G. 
Stoddard and H. J. Edwards, of Long Island, N. Y., are 
negotiating with him for the expansion of his place into a 
factory for the manufacture of commercial cars. It is their 
desire to lease the place from the Longest Brothers. 

Pierce Company’s Machine Shop—The Pierce Motor 
Company, of Racine, Wis., the motor car division of the 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company and manufactur- 
ing Case cars, is building a new machine shop and assembling 
building, four stories high, 130 feet by 80 feet in size. The 
new building is situated between the present motor car 
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works and the $1,000,000 foundry. plant now under construc- 
tion for the Case company at Lakeside, Racine. 


Flames Sweep Martinsburg Plant—The Stewart Vehicle 


" Works of Martinsburg, W. Va. employing 400 men, was com- 


pletely destroyed by fire recently, entailing a loss of more than 
$150,000. The plant had been in operation less than a year and 
practically all of their stock, including hundreds of vehicles, were 
destroyed. A providential fall of rain prevented the destruction 
of the Norwalk Motor Company and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of the best property in that city. 

Pharis Tire Company Busy—The Pharis Tire & Rubber 
Company, of Columbus, O., recently incorporated, has been 
organized by the election of A. R. Lindorf, president; R. W. 
Pharis, secretary and treasurer, and Carl Pharis, general 
manager. The concern, which took over the plant of the 
Newark Tire & Rubber Company, of Newark, O., recently 
decided to keep the plant at that point. Additional ma- 
chinery will be installed, including grinding apparatus. The 
capacity of the plant now is fifty tires daily, which will be 
doubled in the near future. In addition to making what is 
known as the Pharis tire, the company will make a 4,000 
miles guaranteed tire called the Packard. 

Krit’s New Service Building—The Krit Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Mich., is erecting a new service building adja- 
cent to its factory on the East Boulevard. This addition is to 
be used as a service stockroom and there will also be a showroom 
in connection. The construction is of brick, one story high, all 
sides are to be filled with Fenestra sash, giving a very light and 
airy storeroom. The roof is of the saw tooth construction, liber- 
ally fitted with glass. The building is 85 feet wide by 125 feet long 
of which 85 by 15 will be used for a showroom. In the center 
of the front is a large plate glass window in which will be shown 
the latest Krit models. It is expected that this addition will en- 
able the Krit company-ta materially better its service department 
and enable repair parts to be shipped without delaying produc- 
tion of current models. 


Further Extensions of Goodrich Plant—The extreme 
popularity of Goodrich tires has caused an era of factory 
expansion at the already extensive plant of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, O. Although by far the largest rub- 
ber factory in the world, several more acres of floor-space 
will be added by the time the snow flies. Work is already 
begun on a six-story office building which, with a two-story 
addition to the present quarters, it is hoped will be adequate 
for handling the rapidly growing business interests of the 
concern. The structure will be of steel and concrete, faced 
with brick and finished in the most modern style. A new 
factory building, also six stories high, is rapidly nearing 
completion. This big addition is 270 feet long by 157 feet 
wide and contains 6 I-2 acres of floor-space. 





Assembly ‘room of the Lippard-Stuart Motor Car Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Spark Plug With Double Connection; New Rear View Mirror: Heavy Duty Spark 


Plug; Device to Reduce Cylinder Compression; Punctureproof 
Automobile Tire; Gasoline Filter 


Superior Double Spark-Plug 

ESTS have shown, according to the Superior Motor 
Specialty Company, Philadelphia, Pa., that the use of two 
sparks on a single plug in a cylinder results in a con- 
siderable increase in fuel efficiency. The production of two 
simultaneous sparks furnishes more heat at the critical moment 
when the mixture is ignited, so that the process of combustion 
is started more rapidly and more dynamically. The plug, 
Fig. 1, consists of two positive electrodes contained in a double 
insulation, which may be wired either both to the magneto, or 
one to the magneto and the other to the battery, utilizing either 
a double or a dual ignition system. The timing of the ignition 
naturally is not disturbed or influenced in any way by the use of 
this plug. It is claimed by the maker that the increase in horse- 
power obtained by the use of this plug over the power output 

with a single-spark plug is 17 per cent. 


Hoco Rear View Mirror 

Hoeft & Company, Inc., Chicago, have designed a new type 
of rear view mirror, Fig. 2. The mirror itself consists of a 
beveled, oval-shaped plate, 6 by 8 inches, which is held in a brass 
frame mounted on a horizontal rod. The latter slides in a metal 
sleeve and is adjustable at any point along the length of the 
same, its maximum extension being 13 1-4 inches. The sleeve 
is attached to the windshield post by a clamp being held to- 
gether by two bolts or by a screw plate. The mirror comes in 
nickel or brass finish. The device is of exceptional value in that 
it can not only be swung at any angle but may be given a longer 
arm at any time by simply loosening the connection and pulling 
out the slide. 


In insurance statements it has been shown that a large per- 
centage of the number of accidents from careless driving, have 
been caused by the driver turning to look at a car behind 
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Fig. 1—Endrick motor decompressor and Superior double spark-plug 





Hartford Heavy-Duty Plug 

A spark-plug which is designed to withstand high heat and its 
accompanying influences is the Hartford plug, Fig. 3, made 
by the Hartford Suspension Company, Jersey City, N. J. This 
plug is so constructed that it may be easily cleaned, this feature 
being obtained by making the insulation practically in one piece 
with the bushing and nut, while the second piece of the plug is 
the shell. The nut may be easily screwed out of and with- 
drawn from the shell so as to permit of cleaning the electrodes 
from soot and oil deposits, which are the most frequent causes 




















Fig. 2—Hoco rear view mirror and section of Montgomery tire 


of trouble in the case of plugs capable of withstanding the pres- 
sure of a high-tension current. The illustration shows the plug 
in its two portions and attention is called to the peculiar con- 
struction of the negative electrode, which is formed as a long 
U-pin inserted in the base face of the bushing. The positive 
electrode is a straight heavy wire of such composition as en- 
ables it to remain solid at all temperatures encountered in 
spark-plug service. The porcelain insulation surrounding the 
central electrode is substantial but not cumbersome, and_ the 
whole plug has a pleasing appearance. 


Endrick Motor Decompressor 


Owners of automobiles with high compressions would in many 
cases gladly sacrifice a fraction of this feature if starting could 
thereby be made easier. To meet their wishes, the [Endrick 
Engineering Company, Warwick Road, Olton, near Birming- 
ham, England, has censtructed a decompressor which may take 
the place of the priming cock, the latter being made obsolete 
by its use. The decompressor consists of a poppet valve shaped 
with a double face. The lower one is ordinarily pressed against 
its seat by a spring, while the upper one positively limits up- 
ward movement of the mushroom. The action of the decom- 
pressor, Fig. 1, is as follows: On the compression stroke the 
valve is slightly lifted and part of the compression is lost, and 
a slight leak is also encountered during the power stroke as 
well as the exhaust stroke. On the suction stroke the presence 
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of the decompressor does not influence the operating conditions 
in any way, so that the ratio of gasoline and air laid down by 
the adjustment of the carbureter is not altered due to the use 
of the decompressor. 


Montgomery Punctureproof Tire 

One of the latest efforts to overcome punctures is the com- 
bination pneumatic and solid tire made by Harry B. Mont- 
gomery, Harrisburg, Pa. This tire, Fig. 2, consists of an inflat- 
able tube of strong rubber, the inner portion of which is so 
shaped as to fit within the bead portion of the rim. Around 
the tube the solid rubber tread is arranged which bears 
in an annular depression of V-section. The thickness of the 
solid tread protects the inflated tube from punctures, while its 
rhomboidal cross-section insures the immunity of the tube 
against rim cutting, since practically all the pressure is applied 
along the V-shaped depression of the tube. If the tube is de- 
flated the rim may be removed, its tight fit on the tube being 
but the result of the air pressure in the tube, forcing the outer 
wall of the same against the inner surface of the tread. 

The tube is so far above the tread that the danger of its punc- 
ture is very slight as only a thrust from the side could reach it. 
This is almost impossible in regular running conditions. Owing 
to the enormous thickness of the casing it would be a long time 
before the wear from ordinary running began to show. It 
would be necessary to maintain the proper pressure in the inner 
tube in the same manner that it is required with the ordinary 
clincher type of tire. The solid rubber constituency of the outer 
shoe gives an added resiliency to the tire, it is claimed, and thus 
aids in absorbing a heavy shock without transmitting it to the 
body of the car and its occupants. 


Bousman Fuel Autofilter 


Impurities of the gasoline, consisting both of foreign matter 
and water, are detrimental both in decreasing the efficiency of 
the fuel and necessitating a relatively large consumption of the 
same by the motor, but they also cause such acute troubles as 
stopping up a lead in the carbureter or the formation of a 
water trap in the line. It is therefore essential that pure gaso- 
line only be fed to the carbureter, and for this purpose the 
3ousman Manufacturing Company, 18 Plainfield avenue, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has constructed the Autofilter, Fig. 4. This is 
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Fig. 3—Assembly of the Hartford heavy-duty spark plug 


a highly polished bronze casing equipped with brass fittings and 
containing a fine wire gauze screen which is visible through a 
cylinder of heavy glass, making a tight fit with the bronze 
casing. The gasoline enters at a fitting which connects with the 
gasoline tank lead by a compression coupling and enters the 
space surrounding the filter cylinder. The pressure behind the 
gasoline forces it through the filter and out of the casing, while 
the water or foreign matter remains in the space which surrounds 
the filter, whence it may be drained by opening the cock. The 
view of the parts, Fig. 4, shows the construction of the details. 
The filter consists of a very fine mesh screen, inside of which a 
piece of filter fabric is placed. Inside this material there is an- 
other cylinder of wire screen, which, however, is coarser than the 
outside one. The fitting is on a level lower than the top of the 
filter cylinder, between which and the casing a tight fit is pre- 
served through the sleeve, a highly machined and finished brass 
casing. The sleeve has eight small holes around its circumfer- 
ence, presenting passages between the interior and exterior of 
the cylinder and through which the pure gasoline which has 
passed through the filter may flow to the exit fitting. The 
bevel-shaped lower portion of the sleeve warrants an abso- 
lutely tight fit against the casing, while the same condition is 
obtained at the upper end of the sleeve by the contact with 
the interior of the cap. The filter may be attached at any 
suitable location by means of the plate which carries a clamp 
fitting around the casing that may be secured.firmly in place by 
means of screws. 
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Fig. 4—The Bousman fuel Autofilter for removing foreign matter from the gasoline feed 
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generated by a rotating ratchet and strengthened by an 
acoustic chamber. 

Fig. 1 shows the subject matter of this patent, an electric 
signal. The sound is produced by a ratchet R engaging a pro- 
jection of an acoustic chamber A which is inclosed in a casing 
C, provided with a resonator. The acoustic chamber A is not 
in direct contact with the casing. 

No. 1,035,745—to Ernest Rubes, Brooklyn, N. Y. Granted 
August 13, 1912; filed January 11, 1911. 


1 generate Automobile Signal—In which the sound is 


Anti-Creeping Tire Device—Which consists in a method of 
positively holding the inflating valve in a stationary position 
relative to the rim. 

The patent refers to the combination of an inner tube having 
a strength-giving envelop on the inside, with a tube surrounding 
the first-mentioned tube and having a disk-like flange F, Fig. 2, 
which is positively held in place in the interior envelop. A por- 
tion of the flange is formed as a tube adapted to inclose an in- 
flating valve V; this latter tube extends through the wheel rim 
and is threaded to receive a clamping nut N by means of which 
the valve can be securely held in position relative to the rim. 

No. 1,036,085—to Clarence E. Falor, assignor to the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. Granted August 20, 1912; 
filed October 31, I9rt. 

Carbureter for Automobile Motors—In which two sleeve 
valves serve as auxiliary air inlets. 

The carbureter described in this patent, Fig. 4, has a mixing 
chamber M in the lower part of which the nozzle N is located. 
The air entering through the primary inlet P and passing 
through the carbureter is regulated by the throttle T and the 
upper portion of the chamber M is formed with an annular port 
which, when the throttle is closed, is closed only by a sleeve Sr 
connected to the throttle. A lower sleeve S2 is connected to the 
first sleeve so as to be actuated in unison therewith and the lower 
end of S2 is shaped with an outward flange to direct the in- 
coming air toward the nozzle N. Therefore when the throttle 
is gradually opened more widely the sleeves come into action 
and a mixture of correct air-fuel proportion is produced. 

No. 1,036,301—to Harry A. Miller, Los Angeles, Cal. Granted 
August 20, 1912; filed October 19, 1910. 

Self-Inflating Pneumatic Tire—In which the inner tube is 
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composed of a number of sections inflated by a pump plunger 
which is actuated by the flexure of the tread when running. 

The subject-matter of this patent is shown in Fig. 3, where R 
is the rim and C the outer casing of a tire. The inner tube is 
composed of a number of sections, each one of which has two 
abutting end plates E. These rest on plates P separating them. 
In the channel formed between the two tube ends a helical spring 
S is placed, one end of which is secured to P and the other a 
pump plunger Pi capable of reciprocating on a cylinder C1. 
This cylinder is reciprocated when the plate P passes through its 
lowest position, whereby air is pumped into the cylinder whence 
it is forced into one of the two sections. 

No. 1,035,283—to Frank F. Wear, San Francisco, Cal. Granted 
August 13, 1912; filed November 23, 1g10. 

Cushion Device for Automobiles—In which oil and air are 
used to absorb shocks by passing through a dashpot arrange- 
ment. 

One of the principal claims of this patent refers to the com- 
bination of a packed sliding joint formed by two telescoping 
members, Form S. A constriction is provided about midway 
between the ends of the two members when fully extended. The 
chamber formed by the two telescoping parts contains a pump 
the inlet of which is in operative connection with the sliding joint 
and the discharge of which connects with the chamber, the con- 
striction giving rise to the operation of the pump. : 

No. 1,036,043—to George Westinghouse, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Granted August 20, 1912; filed September 28, 1909. 


Internal Combustion Motor—Which compresses pure air 
in the crankchamber, the quantity of fuel being mixed with it de- 
pending on the suction created in the cylinder during the up- 
stroke of the piston 

This patent relates to a two-cycle motor, of the following con- 
struction: The cylinder and crankcase are so connected as to 
form a gas-tight space in which air entering through a valve- 


controlled port is compressed, when the engine piston is on the 
out-stroke. At the end of this stroke the compressed air is 
forced through a passage and inlet port into the cylinder. On 


the up-stroke the port is closed and the evacuation of the crank- 
chamber draws in fuel from the reservoir. 

No. 1,035,513—to Gustav A. F. Ahlberg, Chicago, Ill. Granted 
August 13, 1912; filed November 28, rg10. 
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Fig. 1—Rubes electric horn, Fig. 2—Falor anti-creeping device. Fig. 3—Wear self-inflating tire. Fig. 4—Miller carbureter 
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